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WITCH-HAZEL. 





BY MARION HARLAND. 





November's skies are dour and low; 
November’s winds are hoarse and bleak ; 
And leaf-armadas, wrecked and slow, 
Without a port, drift down the creek. 
The meadow-stubble, bleached to gray, 
Lies blank beyond the blackened sedge ; 
By single hair from shivering spray, 
A sparrow’s nest swings in the hedge 


With strayed sunbeams and tangled stars 
Enmeshed and held among the wands, 
Smiling, beside the pasture-bars, 
A thicket of witch-hazel stands. 
In days of old, the forkéd rod 
On wizard’s palm poised lightly, showed 
The course by which, beneath the sod, 
The veins of hidden fountains flowed. 


O wayside teacher, wise and brave! 
Speak to us now from Summer’s tomb! 
In steadfast upward trend and wave 
Of branches pulsing into bloom,— 
In feathery glints of living light, 
In all thy dainty petals curled,— 
Be thou our pledge through gloomand blight, 
That God is thinking of His world! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The presidential campaign is over. 


Now, let the woman suffrage campaign 
begin. 


-_- 


The Biennial Elections Amendment has 
been defeated in Massachusetts. Women 
will continue to make their annual de- 
mand for political justice. 





In Wellesley, Smith, and other colleges 
the young women students opened polls 
of their own last Tuesday and voted for 
presidential electors. Speeches and pro- 
cessions were organized, and the utmost 
political enthusiasm prevailed. It is safe 
to say that every young woman in the col- 
leges and universities of the country 
wished last Tuesday that she werea voter. 
This interest of educated women in 
national politics is profoundly significant. 
“The event casts its shadow 
before.’ 


coming 


’ 


>< 


Women had their share of anxiety in 
the exciting hours of last Tuesday, though 
they held no part in the great decision. 
The Educational and Industrial Union of 
Boston distinguished itself by a new de- 
parture. Two large blackboards were put 
up in Perkins Hall, and the returns, sent 
by telephone, through the kindness of the 
Boston Herald, were written as they came, 
for the benefit of those who filled the 
auditorium. The lively demonstrations 
of approval or dislike that greeted every 
fresh notice showed that the waiting 
women at least had minds of their own, 
and the vigor with which they sang ‘‘My 
country, ’tis of thee,’’ while they waited, 
testified to their patriotism. The Chick- 
atawbut Club, which received the returns 
at Young’s Hotel, gallantly transmitted 
them to the ladies’ parlor, where they 





were received with the most lively interest 
and enthusiasm. ‘The world moves.” 


-_—-—- 


We congratulate the women of Ken- 
tucky upon the defeat of the notorious 
Breckenridge. When the Republicans 
and gold Democrats made such a man 
their candidate they invited rebuke, and 
they got it. We hope the lesson will be 
heeded. 


—E =-_-—-— 


The Home Congress at Mechanics’ 
Building has closed its valuable meetings, 
which have been full of interest and profit. 
On Monday evening there was a pleasant 
opportunity to meet Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, president of the Women’s 
National Council. Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Helen Campbell, Mrs. Florence Barker, 
and Miss Armstrong, the pleader for 
Armenia, have been among the notable 
speakers of this week. 


-_<-o- 


‘‘Woman’s Place in Civilization”’ is the 
subject of a course of twelve lectures 
which Rev. George W. Cooke began in 
Follen Church, East Lexington, Mass., on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 1. They treat of 
woman in the home, in social life and in 
the State. The first lecture was a general 
outline of the subject. It also discussed 
the relations of men and women to each 
other as factors of civilization, and how 
they differ from and supplement each 
other. These lectures are deeply inter- 
esting and profoundly suggestive. They 
should be widely heard and warmly wel- 
comed, 


=_--- 


INCIDENTS OF THE HARVARD TORCH- 
LIGHT PROCESSION. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Friday evening, Oct. 30, the Harvard 
students of the Republican persuasion 
joined with other college students in a 
torch-light procession through the streets 
of Boston. 

We were visiting in Cambridge at that 
time. One of the students presented bim- 
self to us beforehand in marching cos- 
tume—a flowing gown of red furniture 
calico, with a square yellow cap surmount- 
ing his youthful head, and a torch, con- 
sisting of a long stick terminating in a 
little kerosene lamp. 

In this gay costume the students 
marched eight abreast, filling the narrow 
streets from side to side. The streets 
were crowded to the curbstone with spec- 


tators. Occasionally the torches came to 
grief, flaring up, dripping streams of 


lighted kerosene, or exploding altogether. 

Two young men marching in the pro- 
cession were annoyed somewhat by the 
doings of the student before them. He 
waved his torch so wildly that it was soon 
dripping with streams of burning oil, 
which his neighbors avoided as best they 
could in the close contiguity of their 
crowded quarters, until the final explo- 
sion at length relieved them. 

The crowded sidewalks were quiet and 
orderly until the procession reached an 
inferior part of the city, where the spec- 
tators consisted largely of shop girls and 
boys, and a poorly educated class. Then 
some of the girls, in a spirit of reckless 
fun, would catch the students by their 
flowing sleeves, to the peril of these im- 
posing garments. At first the students 
were taken unawares, but they quickly 
learned to keep a hand ready to repay 
these demonstrations by a thrust, a tickle, 
or a pinch, according to the disposition of 
the individual. So long as it was but the 
return of an unbecoming aggression, this 
was considered by the students as fair 
play. Buta beginning of this kind soon 
develops a rowdy spirit among the in- 
ferior members, and our two students be- 
came greatly annoyed at the behaviour of 
the wild one before them, who soon ceased 
to discriminate between the ill-behaved 
and the well-behaved girls lining the side- 
walk, and kept making sudden dives and 
pinches at every attractive girl that he 
could reach. The two students behind 
him, jealous for the gentlemanly charac- 
ter of their procession, and the honor of 
‘Fair Harvard,’ determined to express 
their indignation. On an especially aggra- 
vated and uncalled-for assault, they simul- 
taneously planted a vigorous kick in a 
convenient region of the offender before 
them—such a kick as he was likely to 
feel the effects of for many a day after. 
Then they drew themselves up solemnly, 
laughing in their sleeves at the well-de- 
served punishment. 

This was so far satisfactory. But it is 
sorrowful to think of the mass of ill-bred 








girls, who, by their foolish behavior, do 
so much to develop rowdyism, and to 
lessen the respect for their sex in the men 


‘that they are constantly meeting in every 


department of life. Such crowds of girls, 
thrust out at an early age from poor 
homes to earn a living in factories, stores, 
domestic service, boarding-houses, hotels, 
bar-rooms, etc., untaught, devoid of the 
nobler influences! Surely it is incumbent 
on our educated and philanthropic ladies 
to take part in the movements to organize 
these girls, and inspire them with an idea 
of noble and self-respecting manners, and 
a sense of the great influence that they 
must necessarily exert for good or for evil 
—for the elevation or for the degradation 
of their sex. 8. K. B. 


-_-——_— 


MRS. MARY B. CLAFLIN: ADDED WORDS. 

To the valuable tributes to Mrs. Claflin, 
by Mrs. Livermore and Edna Dean Proc- 
tor, in the Woman’s JourRNAL of Oct. 
10th, may I add a still further word con- 
cerning her work for the promotion of the 
university education of women? Mrs. 
Livermore truly said that, from the very 
inception of that movement, Mrs, Clafiin 
was “actively in touch with it, and gave 
to it her time, her effort, and her money 
freely and giadly.”’ 

None know this better than those asso- 
ciated with her in the work of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the University Educa- 
tion of Women. ‘There her vital power 
was deeply felt; indeed, the beginning of 
the Society was the result of a meeting of 
women held at her Boston home in No- 
vember, 1876, followed by a charter the 
next April. 

When I first joined the Society, Mrs. 
Claflin had just given place, as its presi- 
dent, to Miss Abby W. May. But she was 
then the first vice-president, which posi- 
tion she held for over ten consecutive 
years. As member of important commit- 
tees, she was ever practically interested in 
the young women seeking an education. 
During that time (Mareh, 1878) she and 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway were elected, at the 
same time, as trustees of Boston Univer- 
sity, the first women to hold such a posi- 
tion in the East. 

Those of us who have served on the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Society know the 
cordial greeting which Mrs, Claflin ex- 
tended month after month, as it held its 
meetings in her hospitable home. Wise 
suggestion and practical help were always 
bestowed by her good mind and generous 
purse. I recall a discussion at one of the 
earlier board meetings, when the subject 
of manners was brought up—a subject 
which ever claimed her attention. She 
expressed a particular desire that ‘‘Talks”’ 
on the relation of ethics to deportment be 
given the women students of the Uni- 
versities. ‘‘The true meaning of education 
is to educate the whole woman, not merely 
the brain;’’ she said to me afterwards, as 
the talk was continued: ‘I want women to 
honor our sex with refinement in every 
line, as well as with book learning.”’ 

Later, she herself gave some charming 
‘“Talks’’ on the subject to university girls. 
Her ideas were well illustrated by her own 
gracious manner and kindly tact. She 
advocated the simple serving of tea at 
student-receptions, as an educational fac- 
tor. Who can forget her own gracious 
pouring of tea at social gatherings of the 
College of Liberal Arts of Boston Univer- 
sity? The receptions she gave the Seniors 
of that college, at her home on Mt. Ver- 
non Street, were an education in them- 
selves. To these she invited the officers 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Edu- 
cation of Women. I recall one of 1890, 
when the occasion was made doubly in- 
teresting by the pleasure of hearing her 
loved and gifted friend, Miss Edna Dean 
Proctor, recite some of her own poems; 
while the nearly forty young men and 
women Seniors were blessed at parting, 
by receiving from their hostess’s own hand 
a copy of Henry Drummond’s leaflet, ‘‘The 
Greatest Thing in the World.” 

Mrs. Claflin’s relation to Wellesley Col- 
lege, as member of the Board of Trustees, 
brought her personal knowledge of the 
work there for young women. She was 
eager that the work should extend to all 
the colleges of the State—welcoming most 
gladly the news that sympathetic help 
was being extended to Radcliffe girls. 
“I do hope these college girls realize their 
advantages,’ she once exclaimed—‘‘ad- 
vantages we never had.’ As she said 
this, I could but wish that every college- 
bred woman in the world might be blessed 
with the repose of manner, good judg- 
ment and generous impulse that she re- 





vealed, I have a belief that in time they 
will. Woman now is only in a transitional 
state. 

The last time I saw Mrs. Claflin was at 
the closing meeting, last May, of the 
Round Table Club, at the home of another 
splendid friend of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety, Mrs. Thomas Mack. There, her in- 
terest in the distinctly literary subjects 
did not debar her thought from the work 
for the higher education of women. ‘‘We 
must have some more ‘Talks’ some day 
on the needs of, and helps to, a more 
rounded development for our students,” 
she said, in her gentle way. 

A few weeks later, and the hand was 
still in death. At the beautiful Boston 
home, where, as the wife of a Governor, 
public as well as private hospitality had 
been given, friends met for the final ser- 
vice. one in every way appropriate to the 
loving wife, mother, friend and benefactor- 
As were read her favorite lines of Mrs. Bar. 
bauld, one could almost hear her, as of 
old, saying: 

“Say not Good-Night, but in some brighter 
clime 
Bid me Good-Morning. 
ELIZABETH PortTER GOULD. 
Boston, 1896, 


” 


-_--— 


THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 


At the next meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, on 
Tuesday, Nov. 10, the speaker of the after- 
noon will be Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, well 
known for clear and cogent presentation 
of her subject. We had hoped to cele- 
brate on that day the passage of the con- 
stitutional amendment in California—but 
since that victory is deferred, it will be 
interesting and instructive to study with 
Miss Yates, who took an active part in 
the campaign, the reasons for its failure. 
We shall also have a few words on the 
presidential election from Mrs. Livermore. 
The meeting opens at 2.30 P. M. Mem- 
bers will be admitted by membership 


tickets. All others will pay an entrance 

fee of fifteen cents. Light refreshments 

as usual, Cc. W. 
————— -_<-o- 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


A young matron writes from Attleboro, 


Mass.: ‘‘I pass along my WomMAN’s JourR- 
NAL tuthe Y. W. C. T. U. Itis enjoyed 
there, | am told, and the bright young 
woman who cares for the room professes 
herself almost if not quite converted. 

Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, of Toledo, O., 
writes: “The JouRNAL is excellent as 
ever, most ably edited, and very helpful 
to me. I greatly enjoy the European 
reminiscences and experiences.”’ 


— -_-- 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Interest in the present political situation 
runs high at Wellesley College, and enthu- 
siastic gold and silver rallies have been 
held. 

There are twenty-three women enrolled 
in the graduate department of Yale, an 
increase of three over last year. 

A meeting of the Boston Mt. Holyoke 
Alumnex Association was held at Un- 
ion Church (Columbus Avenue, corner 
West Newton Street) last Saturday. 
The usual lunch was omitted, and the 
money thus saved will be given towards 
the endowment fund, which must be com- 
pleted before Jan. Ist. All members of 
the Association and friends of Mt. Holyoke 
are earnestly urged to make or send con- 
tributions at this time to the treasurer, 
Mrs. G. W. French, 36 Magnolia Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

It is proposed that the State University 
of California shall be housed in the most 
coherent and handsome group of educa- 
tional edifices in the world. The an- 
nouncement has been made at a board of 
regents’ meeting that $4,000,000 had been 
promised by private citizens as soon as 
the State gave $500,000. Mrs. Phabe A. 
Hearst is the principal donor to the fund. 
She offers to give money to obtain plans 
by international competition and to pay 
Prof. B. R. Maybeck, who will explain the 
project to Eastern and European archi- 
tects. Mrs. Hearst, in her letter, said it 
was her desire to do something as a 
memorial to Senator Hearst’s love for the 
State. Itis understood that she will erect 
two buildings as part of any plan ac- 
cepted. One will be a direct memorial to 
the dead Senator. 
leges will be liberally endowed. 
public-spirited citizens are ready to ad- 
vance other millions for the buildings. 

F. M. A. 


In addition, the col- | 
Other | 


| 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss AGNrs E, SLACK, of England, gave 
an address in Baltimore, recently, at 
the invitation of the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, on the Political Status of Women 


| in England. 


Miss Erne. Norpuorr, daughter of 
Charles Nordhoff, the well-known jour- 
nalist, has chosen book-binding as a pro- 
fession, and has fitted herself for the busi- 
ness at the Doon bindery, near London, 


| England. 


Miss WILHELMINA ARMSTRONG spoke 
on “Armenian Day’’ at the Home Con- 
gress this week, as the representative of 
the National Armenian Relief Association, 
and aroused much enthusiasm by her elo- 
quence and heartfelt earnestness. 


Mrs. ABBA G. WooLson, the well- 
known Spanish scholar, who has spent 
the past year at her childhood’s home in 
Maine, will again be greeted in Boston 
parlors as alecturer. In January she will 
begin the series on “Babylon and the Fal- 
len Capitals.”’ 


Miss FRANCES WILLARD, who sailed for 
New York Oct. 31, on board the ‘steamer 
St. Paul, telegraphed the morning she 
sailed: ‘Iam rejoiced that the Armenian 
refugees from Marseilles were allowed to 
land in America, and am confident that 
the W. C. T. U. will render all possible 
aid to refugees in the future, as it has in 
the past.” 


Mrs, E. F, Sterson has erected at Read- 
ville, Mass., as a memorial to Phillips 
Brooks, a building to be used as a library 
and reading-room by the people to whom, 
in the Blue Hill Chapel close by, the 
bishop preached his last sermon, The 
building is one story high and forty feet 
square. Over the open fireplace in the 
main room is a portrait of Bishop Brooks. 
Busts of Franklin, Lincoln, Washington, 
Shakespeare, Dante and Milton adorn the 
shelves, numerous water-colors are hung 
here and there, and handsome rugs cover 
the floors, 


Mrs. Eunice Russ Davis, the surviving 
member of the Woman’s Anti-Slavery 
Board of Boston, and the oldest woman 
abolitionist in the United States, observed 
her ninety-sixth birthday anniversary at 
her home in Dedham, Mass., recently. Mrs. 
Davis is also a Daughter of the Revolu- 
tion. Her father, Prince Ames, was in 
the engagements at Lexington, Concord 
and Bunker Hill. In the last-named bat- 
tle he was severely wounded. Mrs. Davis, 
who was born in North Andover, Mass., 
comes of parents of mixed blood. Her 
mother was a full-blooded Narragansett 
Indian, and her father was of white and 
Indian parentage. She was twice mar- 
ried. Her first husband was Robert Amos 
and her second John Davis. She has 
three children living, one daughter with 
whom she lives, and two sons. Physically, 
she is remarkably well preserved. Men- 
tally, her memory seems less strong than 
a year ago. 


Mrs. Rost HArtwick THoRPE, who 
wrote “Curfew must not ring to-night,” 
lives in a pretty frame cottage at Pacific 
Beach, near San Diego, Cal. When asked, 
recently, to tell how she came to write 
the poem that has made her famous, she 
replied: ‘‘I cannot remember when I did 
not write poetry. I have done it ever 
since I was a child. My mother did not 
approve of my writing. One day after 
school I went to my room. I had been 
studying the historic period of the poem, 
and the incident impressed itself so 
strongly on my mind that I felt impelled 
to write about it. [ was about half way 
through when my mother came in, saying 
a young friend had come to spend the 
afternoon and take tea with me. In great 
distress I called out, ‘Oh, mother, can’t 
she wait a little while? My mother, 
thinking I was solving a hard problem in 
arithmetic, said she would amuse my 
friend till Lcouldleave. At last I finished 
it and put it away. Two or three years 
later I wanted a poem for publication ina 
Detroit paper to which [I had been in the 
habit of contributing short poems gratui- 
tously. I was unable at the time to write, 
as usual, an original poem for the next 
issue, and, on looking over my papers, 
found this one, which I decided to send, 
though doubting its acceptance, as it was 
so long. A day or two afterward I re- 
ceived a note from the editor, compliment- 
ing my last contribution highly, and 


| prophesying for it great and immediate 


success.”’ 





--—.—- 
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MRS. CATHERINE BOOTH. 

Mrs. Emma Booth-Tucker gives the fol- 
lowing pleasant account of her mother, 
the lamented Mrs. Booth, ‘‘the Mother of 
the Salvation Army”: 

I think I see her—the light of our home, 


the inspiration of our childhood, the ideal | 


of our ambitions, the repository of our 
confidences, the guardian angel of our 
souls, and now the beacon of our lives as 
we sail earth’s sea towards the same bliss- 
ful Harbor in which she has dropped 
anchor forever. 

Those home scenes--what pretty pic- 
tures in my memory they form! The early 
morning walk, when warmer muffles or 
lighter clothing, as the weather required, 
were selected by her careful hand—those 
kisses at the garden gate and inspiring re- 
minders to be good and kind one to the 
other, as we sallied forth, a nursery bat- 
talion of eight strong, for our happy canter. 

Did her public duties contlict with her 
care for us, her love, her svlicitude for 
our welfare? Was she less a mother be- 
cause she was so mucha warrior? Oh, no! 
Never was mother more of a mother than 
mine, in the truest sense of the word. 
There was nothing of the blue-stocking 
about her. She was a model of simpleity 
and homeliness. ‘To see herin the nursery 
one would never imagine the powerful 
preacher. And yet the same attention to 
details, the same keen insight into char- 
acter, the same infinite capacity for reach- 
ing the heart and dealing with the con- 
science, the same inability to put bitter 
for sweet and sweet for bitter, to smooth 
over wrong-dving and to call sin by soft 
names, characterized her in the nursery as 
in the pulpit. 

Some shine the least in their homes, the 
most abroad. The searchlight of intimacy 
shows up rifts in character which are lost 
sight of in the more distant landscape of 
publicity. With my beloved mother it was 
far otherwise. Her mind, so great to 
grasp and grapple with the grandest prob- 
lems of the work, seemed equally able to 
stoop to the minutest detail of domestic 
life. 

Those tears! 1 can almost feel them 
drop again in scalding heat of earnest 
longing upon my arm, We wore, as was 
customary, short-sleeved frocks, and how 
often. in those little prayer-meetings, be- 
tween the light of day and the lamp of 
eventide she gathered us around her knee 
for ‘ta talk with the Lord!’ 

And it was indeed a talk with Him 
face to face—a soul-outpouring of her 
deepest, tenderest wishes for her children, 
and yet so simply spoken, so clearly dem- 
onstrated, by tone and tear and look, that 
even the youngest among us could under- 
stand. 

I remember with what earnestness she 
would tell the Lord that she would rather 
her boys should be chimney-sweeps and 
her girls the poorest of servant-maids and 
thorough unflinching disciples of Christ, 
than princes and princesses to join the 
half-hearted multitude who hold His doc- 
trines in the one hand and the world in the 
other. And though perhaps some of us 
could not gauge the full meaning of every 
word, we realized the genuine earnestness 
of her choice, and echoed **‘Amen” with 
all the strength of our young souls. 

I think I see her, the folds of her care- 
fully protected dress concealed by the 
large checked apron, her face as bright 
and her smile as uplifting as the sunny 
rays which shot through the kitchen win- 
dow upon the busy scene. Piles of raisins 
here — potatoes freshly peeled there— 
dough newly kneaded, placed temptingly 
to rise within reach of the tire’s glow, 
while our mother’s clever hands are busily 
engaged on some other dainty which is to 
serve as a happy surprise to the children, 

And ever and anon she would turn to 
the pen, ink and paper that were placed 
ready at hand on the side-table, to jot 
down the thoughts and inspirations that 
were to make her audiences alternately 
weep, or tremble, as the shafts of divine 
conviction pierced ther way into each 
conscience-smitten soul, Perhaps that 
was what lent such special pungency to 
my mother’s sermons, gave them such an 
atmosphere of sanctified common sense, 
that they were not manufactured in the 
seclusion of a library, but dotted down 
with a babe at her bosom, or in the midst 
of household duties that were necessarily 
heavy, with eight children to care for, and 


as 


the limits of a-narrow pocketbook to 
keep within. 

Few who saw our neat, well-fitting 
clothes imagined that they had been 


home-made, Often would my mother be 
questioned as to who her tailor might be. 
A surprised visitor would often catch her 
cutting out our garments with her own 
hands, and at night, when we had lovingly 
been tucked up to sleep, the hum of the 
sewing-machine would serve as lullaby, 
lasting ofren till a late hour, only inter- 
rupted by the voices of the General, my 
mother and others engaged in earnest 
council on the future of the work. 

‘Here, Kate!’ I seem to hear my father, 
the General’s voice ring through the 
house, as he would call from his study for 
my mother to review some article, letter 
or newly formed plan. In a moment, and 
without a seeming effort, she would bring 
to bear upon the absorbing topic of the 
hour her clear judgment and far-reaching 
intellect. ‘To us children it was in itself 
an education to listen to our parents’ con- 


versation, and as we came te years of dis- | 


cretion, one by one we entered into those 
miniature councils of war, which were 


later years. 

As we grew up, our home somewhat 
changed its character. I think I see it 
now, each bedroom strewn with papers, 
reports, correspondence—the busy centre 
of some department of the work. By 
force of circumstances, when officers were 
scarce and funds were low, we became 
one by one the General's staff. He 
could rely upon us for understanding, 








and, to the uttermost of our ability, 
carrying out his wishes. Indeed, our 
home became more like a general's tent 
upon the battlefield, with the hurried, 
ceaseless tramp of soldiers marching here 
and there, and with the continuous boom 
of cannon in our ears. And yet it was a 
strange combination of peace with war, of 
rest with ceaseless activity, of joy in the 
midst of tribulation. 

But it was on the platform that my 
mother was best known to the public. I 
often wondered what could be the secret 
of her popularity as a preacher, for she 
was one who never held back her sword 
from blood. The straightest truth was 
given forth in the most pointed words, 
and yet with an unction and a tenderness 
that disarmed either criticism or oppo- 
sition. Week after week the same rows of 
carriages would be drawn up before her 
hall, the same crowds of eager listeners 
would hang upon her lips, and each series 
of meetings would conclude with contin- 
ually increasing congregations, while 
numbers of all classes and characters of 
sinners would throng the mercy-seat for 
salvation. 

I think I see her in those early Army 
days, when our soldiers were few, bands 
had not been heard of, and my mother 
had often to stand, single-handed and un- 
aided, to face the large and retined 
audiences drawn together by the mere 
announcement of her name. Her vehe- 
ment denunciations of wrong-doing. still 
ring in my ears—her bold advocacy of 
the right, her championship of the op- 
pressed, her zeal for the cause, her beau- 
tiful self-forgetfulness, her transparent 
simplicity, her invincible courage, all, all 
are written as with iron pen in the rock 
of my memory forever. 

She is gone! And yet her spirit seems 
to hover over our Army host. Her teach- 
ings are engraven upon our banners! The 
inspiration of her life is still present with 
us. Her example has encouraged a glori 
ous crowd of women warriors to rise up 
and follow in her footsteps. 


-_-- — 


A MEMORIAL TO DR. SAFFORD. 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods writes in the 
Salem (Mass.) Observer: 

Dr. Mary J. Safford, one of the foremost 
and bravest workers in the Sanitary Com- 
mission, a tine physician, one of the trus- 
tees of Koston University, and a bene- 
factor to men and women; a little, frail, 
delicate body, who worked even when sent 
to Florida for her health, is now un- 
known to many of the graduates of the 
University she labored so hard for; and 
the Nurses’ Association seems to have 
omitted her name in their book. Mrs. 
Livermore, in her ‘Story of the War,” 
pays a glowing tribute to the little woman 
with a “heart too large for her frail 
body;’’ and hundreds of patients in Bos- 
ton mention her name with tenderness. 
Her brother, Governor Safford, founded 
the town of Tarp n Springs in Florida, 
and there the Doctor spent the last years 
of her life, working for the poor and 
needy, whether black or white. 

It is a small town, and the people there 
are trying to build a library to perpetuate 
the memory of the Doctor and her brother: 
they feel that such a tribute is fitting for 
one so interested in all educational work; 
and as the funds grow slowly where few 
are rich and the town is dependent largely 
upon its winter residents, they have asked 
the Northern friends of the ‘Little Doe- 
tor,’’ as she was lovingly called, to send 
them contributions. 

These contributions should be sent to 
Miss Elisabeth IL. Sage, at Tarpon Springs, 
Florida. 

Dr. Satford often visited Salem, and 
those who remember her will appreciate 
this effort of the Southern friends to 
honor her memory. 

We hope to see a fine portrait of her in 
Boston University, where it will be a per- 
petual object-lesson to the students of 
both sexes. 


-_-- 


STATE FEDERATIONS OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Vermont and New Hampshire have 
lately held the first annual meetings of 
their State Federations. The Vermont 
Federation began at Barre with a recep- 
tion, on Oct. 12, to Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, 
of Lynn, Mass., vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Federation, and Mrs. Belle C. Stevens, 
chairman of Vermont State correspond- 
ence in the G. F. W. C. On the morning 
of Oct. 13 there was a business meeting, 
with address of welcome by Rev. Effie 
M. K. Jones and a paper by Mrs. A. L. 
Finney, of Lyndonville, on **Famous Soci- 
eties of Women.’ Lhe afternoon meeting 
was devoted to a set programme as fol- 
lows: Address by the president of Ver- 
mont Federation, Mrs. E, A. S. May; 
“What Can Club Women Do for Vermont 
Schools?’ Mrs. Elizabeth H. Winslow, 
Brandon; ‘‘A Thousand a Year; How to 
Get Rich on it,’ Mrs. Susan H. Smith, St. 
Johnsbury; and a paper by Miss Charlotte 
Morrill, Brooklyn, N. Y. The evening 
exercises consisted of an address by Mrs. 
Alice Ives Breed, of Lynn: a poem by Miss 
Mabel Carpenter, St. Johnsbury: and an 
address by Mr. Frederic G. Fleetwood, 


Morrisville. Mrs. Breed also visited the 


: - | St. Johnsbury Woman's Club and read her 
the embryo of the greater gatherings of | ¢ 


paper on “Glimpses of Italian Cities, 
Athens, and Constantinople.” Of the 
Vermont club women she says, ‘‘I found 
that they could hold their own with any 
women in the land.” 

The New Hampshire Federation met, at 
Manchester, with the City Federation of 
that place. They began Wednesday even- 
ing, Oct. 14, and adjourned Friday noon. 








The tirst evening was given to a reception, 
where men were admitted. Thursday 
morning was devoted to business, with an 
address of welcome from Mrs. Olive Rand 
Clarke, president of the Manchester Fed- 
eration, and a response from Mrs, Susan 
C. Bancroft, of Concord. After club re- 
ports, Mrs. Ellen M, Mason, of North Con- 
way, read a paper on ‘‘Attitude of Church- 
members toward the Women’s Club 
Movement,” and Mrs. Clara S. Nye Smith 
reported on the Louisville biennial. The 
programme for the afternoon session in- 
cluded a paper, “Our Flag,’’ Mrs. Amanda 
Morris Ciiley, Exeter; address, ‘Woman's 
Work in Forestry,’’ G. H. Moses, secretary 
of the New Hampshire Forestry Commis 
sion: Educational Sympvsium: ‘New 
Hampshire in Educational Matters,’’ Mrs. 
Elizabeth Averill, Concord; ‘‘Women on 
School Boards,’ Miss Mary E. 
Franklin; ‘‘Plea for Manual Training, 
Miss Caroline E. Whitcomb, Keene, and a 
discussion on educational matters. Thurs- 
day evening there was a public meeting, 
with music by Mrs. Helen Winslow Potter, 
the annual address by Mrs, Eliza Nelson 
Blair, vice-president, Manchester, and re- 
marks by invited guests. A paper, ‘‘New 
Hampshire in Charity Work,’ Mrs, Sarah 
A. Blodgett, Franklin, and one on ‘‘New 
Ifampshire in Literature and Art,’ Mrs. 
Grace M. Rotch, Milford. Friday morning 
was devoted to routine business and elec- 
tion of officers. Mrs. Alice Ives Breed rep- 
resented the General Federation at this 
convention. Fr. M, A. 


—_—-—- 


OPENINGS FOR WOMEN. 


” 





While conservative colleges are throw- 
ing open their doors for the higher educa- 
tion of women, we have reason to expect 
that the ultimate outcome will be suffr. ge 
to the enlightened of all classes. Hun- 
dreds of young men are coming from 
those colleges, where they have mingled 
with bright, persevering young women, 
whose habits of patient industry have 
enabled them to solve difficult problems, 
and to specify mazy axioms which by the 
most sceptical cannot be refuted. This 
educational test must involuntarily con- 
vince the most critical observer. We need 


have no fears of the ignorant man. His 
influence is weak, compared with the 


educated. The same may be said of the 
ignorant woman. Therefore, let the young 
woman be early taught that a life worth 
living is within her reach. There are but 
few, with average physical health, so cir- 
cumstanced in life that they may not 
obtain an education that will enable them 
to live above the bread of dependence. 
With the many avenues of learning open 
before her, and a determination to over- 
come every obstacle, she will succeed 
beyond her expectations, Let her despise 
not respectable labor, if need be, even in 
housework, which gives to a persevering 
young woman advantages that other em- 
vloyments do not allow. If entered upon 
with a cheerful heart, aiming to fit herself 
for usefulness, she will find friends where 
least expected, and the reward of well- 
doing will be a source of joy and gratitude 
to her. Ursuia 8. Towne. 


-_-- 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN. 

The National Council of Jewish Women 
will hold a convention in New York, Nov. 
15 to 20. The Council now counts forty- 
one sections, and includes the larger 
cities of the country and one section in 
Montreal, Can. The president, Mrs, Han- 
nah G. Solomon, of Chicago, cordially 
invites fraternal delegates from other 
organizations of women. 

Concerning this convention, the Jewish 
Messenger says: 

Most of the women who spoke at the 
Jewish Woman's Religious Congress did 
so for the first time, and, if we remember 
that fact, we may be the more proud of 
its success. Many of the women who will 
speak at our convention will make their 
first appearance before a public assembly. 
We feel sure their success will be as not- 
able as was that of their sisters in 1895. 
The names of those who will address the 
convention, together with the subjects 
upon which they will speak, are as fol- 
lows: 

Nellie L. Miller, Memphis, Tenn.: ‘*The 
Council: Its Advantages, Its Needs, Its 
Difticulties.” 

Rachel H. Sulzberger, New York: **The 
Council in Large Cities.” 

Etta L. Nussbaum, Marion, Ind.: ‘*The 
Council in Small Cities.” 

Mary Lowe Dickinson, president Na- 
tional Council of Women of the United 
States: ‘Greeting.’ 

Ellen M. Henrotin, president Federation 


of Women’s Clubs: ‘Social Aspect of 
Women’s Clubs.” 

Rose Sommerfeld, Baltimore, Md.: ‘‘Or- 
ganization of Charities.” 

Sophie C. Axman, Kansas City, Mo.: 
“Children the Hope of the World: Their 


Needs and Training.” 
Lilian Wald, New York: 

Districts of Great Cities: 

Better their Condition.”’ 


“The Crowded 
Our Duty to 


Elizabeth Hirshfield, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
“Circle Study.” 
Henrietta G. Frank, Chicago: “Our 


Opportunities.” 


Clara Block, Cincinnati, O.: ‘Our Reli- 





Proctor, | 





gious Schools: What Can the Council do 
for Them?”’ 
Mrs. Henry Hahn, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
**Mission Schools as an End and a Means.”’ 
The papers have been restricted to such 


| subjects as have a direct bearing upon the 


work of the Council, it being the desire of 
all that the result of the convention shall 
be to strengthen the work and to cleara 


deep channel in which the stream of 
thought and effort may run full and 
strong. 


The members of the Council feel that | 


the meetings of the convention will be so 
great in interest as amply to repay any 
one who attends. In addition to the pres- 
entation of papers and the business meet- 
ings, there will be two receptions, one by 
the national officers and one by the New 
York section tothe members of the Coun- 
ceil. 


-_--— 


ANNUAL W. C. T. U. CONVENTION. 


The twenty-third annual convention of 
the National W. C. T. U., which is to 
take place in St. Louis, Nov. 13 to 18, 1896, 
will be in many respects one of the most 
remarkable gatherings that this great or- 
ganization has yet held. 
features are to be added to the pro- 
gramme, and there will be an array of 
talent such as is seldom seen. 

The convention will be held in Music 
Hall, Exposition Building. Music Hall is 
200 feet long, 120 feet wide, and 30 feet 
high. It seats 4,000 people, while the 
stage seats 1,500. The stage will be 
closed, leaving’ only necessary room, until 
the last night, when it will be opened for 
the grand demonstration. Besides the 
large hall there is a small hall seating 
1,500, and innumerable small rooms for 
committees and other purposes. 

One of the features of most interest will 
be an Armenian mass-meeting, to be held 
on Sunday, Nov. 15, at 2 P. M. It is 
hoped that those who have done most for 
the cause of suffering Armenia will be 
there in person and make brief addresses. 
Miss Clara Barton is invited, also Rev. F. 
D. Greene, treasurer of the Armenian Re- 
lief Committee; H. M. Kiretchjian, secre- 
tary of the Armenian Relief Association; 
Rebecca Krikorian, Miss Margaret Leitch, 
Miss Willimina Armstrong, and Rev. W. 
B. Palmore, missionaries. The aim is not 
only to make this a service of arousal for 
the aid of Armenia, but alsoa memorial 
to the 100,000 who have been slaughtered. 
The platform will be draped with symbols 
of mourning, while an orchestra will ren- 
der appropriate music. 

The music for the entire convention is in 
the hands of Mrs. C. C. Hardcastle. She has 
secured a very popular double quartette, 
and a colored quartette, besides a finely 
trained chorus. Mrs. Patterson, of War- 
rensburg, Mo., is musical director, and 
Mr. Ball, of St. Louis, will lead the chorus, 
Other attractions are expected. It is 
hoped that Mrs. Alice J. Harris, former 
musical director of the convention, will be 
at her old post. who remember 
her inspiring voice and personality in the 
past cannot fail to look forward to hearing 
and seeing her again. 

‘The convention sermon is to be preached 
by Miss Elizabeth W. Greenwood, World's 
and National Superintendent of Evange- 
listic Work. Owing to the fact that the 
Armenian mass-meeting will be held in 
Music Hall on Sunday afternoon, the an- 
nual sermon will be preached on Sunday 
morning in the Union M. E, Church. 

The finance committee have reserved 
750 seats, to be sold at one dollar each to 
persons wishing to secure them ‘These 
are good for every session except Sunday. 
Besides these, there are 2,000 free seats, 
and the seats reserved for the delegates. 
Any visitor desiring to obtain a reserved 
seat can secure’it of Mrs. E. B. Ingalls, 
4119 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
Reduced rates have been secured at all 
hotels and boarding-houses, and it is 
hoped that many visitors will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of visiting St 
Louis and the convention. 

A special feature is to be made of chil- 
Monday evening the entire 


Those 


dren’s work, 
programme is to be given up to the de‘ 
partments of Loyal Temperance Legion 
and Scientific Temperance’ Instruction- 
under the direction of their able super- 
intendents, Mrs. Helen G. Rice and Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt. Each of the presidents 
of the States having State Loyal Temper- 
ance Legions is to make a five minutes’ 
address, and there will be music and 
recitations by the children. 

Tuesday night the programme will be 
in the hands of the presidents of the 
States which have made an increase of 
500 or more members during the past 
year. Five States are thus far upon the 
honor roll,— Michigan, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Louisiana and New Jersey. It 
is expected that others will be added. 


-_—--_ 


FOR THE ARMENIAN SUFFERERS. 


Contributions for the relief work in 
Armenia may be sent either to Brown 
Brothers & Co., 59 Wall Street, New York 
City, treasurers of the National Armenian 
Relief Committee, or to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., treas- 
urer of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. 


| power. 


New and striking | 








LITERARY NOTICES. 
CHAPTERS FROM A Lire. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Illustrated. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1806. Price $1.50. 


This is an autobiography without ego- 
tism or pretence. With admirable taste 
and discretion the author has given her 
wide circle of readers facts of her ances- 
try, training and experience, which eluci- 
date her writings and give them added 
interest and value. Her early life at An- 
dover, her growth from orthodoxy into 
liberal evangelical belief, her experience 
of the sorrows of the war, of the poverty 
of the Lawrence operatives. and the pri- 
vations of the Gloucester fishermen—her 
observation of the domestic tragedies 
wrought by the liquor traffic, and of the 
pathetic incidents of every human life are 
keys to her writings. An intense sym- 
pathy with humanity in its brief and 
checkered earthly lot is the secret of her 
Fortunately she has a perception 
of the comic and humorous side of life, 
which mitigates the sadness of her writ- 
ings. Not the least interesting parts of 
this book are her sketches of the men and 
women who have been her literary and 
personal triends—Harriet Beecher stowe, 
Celia Thaxter, Lucy Larcom and L. Maria 
Child, Gov. and Mrs. Claflin, Mr. and Mrs. 
James ‘TT. Fields, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes and Phillips Brooks. From ‘an 
old maid's paradise’ she has passed 
into wedded life with a husband to whom 
she pays a beautiful tribute. In her 
lovely suburban home, with Boston within 
25 minutes of her door, she finds her busy 
life grow busier as she ‘strikes step with 
middle age.’’? With one home in Glouces- 
ter and another in Newton, she enjoys the 
quietude essential to her works. Of these 
the “Gates Ajar’’ has made the stro gest 
impression and had the widest circu- 
lation. Miss Phelps frankly avows her 
sympathy with the woman suffrage move- 
ment. She says: 

“It is almost impossible to understand 
now what it meant when I was twenty-five, 
for a young lady reared as | was, on 
Andover hill, to announce that she should 
forthwith approve and further the enfran- 
chisement of her own sex. Seen beside 
the really great martyrdoms and dedica- 
tions of the ‘causes’ which throb through 
our modern life, this seems an episode 
only large enough to irritate a smile. Yet 
I do not to this hour like to recall, and I 
have no intention whatever of revealing, 
what it cost me. . I believe in women; 
and in their right to their own possibili- 
ties in every department of life. I believe 
that the methods of dress practised among 
women are a marked hindrance to the 
realization of those possibilities, and 
should be scorned or persuaded out of 
society. I believe that the miseries con- 
sequent on the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors are so great as imperi- 
ously to command the attention of all con- 
secrated lives; and that while the abolition 
of American slavery was numerically first, 
the abolition of the liquor traftic is not 
morally second, . 1 believe that the 
condition of our common and statute 
laws is behind our age to an extent unper- 
ceived by all but a few of our social re- 
formers: that wrongs medieval in charac- 
ter, and practically resulting in great 
abuses and much unrecorded suffering, 
are still to be found at the doors of our 
legal system; and that they will remain 
there till the fated fanatic of this undevel- 
oped ‘cause’ arises to demolish them.” 

We welcome this characteristic autobi- 
ography as a valuable contribution to the 
woman’s cause, and bespeak for it a 
general perusal by al! friends of progress 
and reform. iH. B. B. 


THE STORY OF CHRISTINE Rocierortr. By 
Helen Choate Prince. Boston and New 
York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Paper. 
1896. Price, 50 cents, 

A story of a chocolate manufacturer of 
Blois, who tries to benefit his workmen 
by reducing their hours of labor and pay- 
ing them good wages. His plans are up- 
set by a socialistic agitation started by a 
visionary young nobleman, who gave a 
series of lectures to the workingmen on 
their rights as opposed to capital. This 
rouses the jealousy of the ignorant and 
poor men, and results in a demand for im- 
possible concessions of hours and wages, 
followed by astrike. The ensuing starva- 
tion and misery culminate in a mob and 


the burning of the factory. The manu- 
fac urer’s wife, Christine, sympathized 
with the workmen against her  hus- 


band, and she became enamored with the 
young aristocrat who had pleaded their 
cause. But he was killed by one of the 
workmen who held him responsible for 
the misery and starvation of his wife and 
child. Christine leavns to appreciate her 
husband’s business ability and b- nevolence 
and coéperates with him in rebuilding 
the factory. The result is reconciliation 
and restoration of harmony. The story is 
well told. H. B. B. 


MorTrHuer, BABY AND NURSERY. A Manual 
for Mothers. By Genevieve Tucker, 
M. D. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1896, 
Price, $1.50. 

This handsome octavo volume, with its 
beautiful portraits of babies, is a practical 
summary of the infant’s hygiene and phy- 
sical development. It is a guide for young 
and inexperienced mothers, enabling them 
to understand the babe, to feed it prop- 
erly, to place it in healthful surroundings, 
to nurse it when sick, and care for it when 
well. The frightful fact that half of the 
human race, in so-called civilized com- 
munities, die before they have reached 
tive years of age shows the need of more 
intelligent care and attention. Think cf 
the waste of vitality implied in this simple 
statement! It doubles the normal strain 
upon women, for children are born to live, 
and infant mortality thwarts nature’s de- 
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sign and imposes upon the sex a double bur- 
den of maternity. It is significant that 
this attempt to give information which 
will prevent this needless mortality is the 
work of a woman physician who is also a 
legal voter in the State of Colorado, 
Bathing, dress, sleep, nursing, weaning, 
feeding, teething, posture, exercise and 
habits—these should be studied by the 
young wife in advance, so that when 
motherhood comes to her, she will be 
ready for its responsibilities. We com- 
mend this beautiful and useful book to 





parents, as worth many times its cost. 
H. B. B. 


A Development. By Claud 
toberts Bros. 1896, 


UGLy Ibo... 
Nicholson. Boston: 
Price, $1. 

This is a striking and painful story. 
It may be called a study in mental pathol- 
ogy. The contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies of human nature are portrayed with 
masterly skill and subtle power. The 
problems of heredity are suggested in the 
quiet persistence of the various charac- 
ters, which brings them one and all to their 
inevitable doom. Selfishness, love, filial 
devotion, genius, sisterly attachment, reli- 
gious enthusiasm, passion and despair 
are all drawn with unrelenting fidelity. 
Once entangled in the meshes of this fabric 
of fancy the reader becomes spell-bound, 
and the drama moves on before his fas- 
cinated eyes to its sorrowful conclusion. 
To all who desire to forget themselves in 
a world of unaccustomed thought and 
emotion this story will commend itself. 

H. B. B. 


A Fable for 


JERRY THE BLUNDERER. 
Children. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 
Illustrated from photographs taken 


from life. Boston: Roberts Bros, 1896. 


Price, $1.25. 

Three dogs, a coon, an owl, and an ele- 
phant are certainly characters sufficiently 
numerous and sufticiently attractive to 
children, especially so, when a baby, a 
mother cat and her kittens, and a hen and 
her chickens appear upon the scene. No 
wonder that Harry and Rachel and Jack 
are kept busy and that adventures multi- 
ply. These will keep every child in a state 
of rapturous bliss. H. B. B. 


A Carre MAY DiAmMonp. By Evelyn Ray- 
mond. Illustrations by Lilian Crawford 
True. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1896. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a charming story of a young 
shipwrecked waif, adopted by a_ poor 
old German couple who made a living 
at Cape May by selling ‘‘pretzels’’ on the 
beach to the summer visitors. Karen 
lives a happy, wild, free life on the shore, 
sometimes in the surf and sometimes on 
the sands, but always merry, kind and 
helpful. A series of adventures brings 
her into contact with strangers who be- 
come friends, and a father who has become 
a recluse from his loss. It is a story of 
truly providential coincidences which end 
in ‘virtue rewarded.” Karen’s character 
is strikingly beautiful and redeems her 
friend Miriam from a life of peevish in- 
validism, too common among the pam- 


pered daughters of the wealthy. 
H. B. B. 


LirtLeE DAUGHTER OF THE Sun. By Julia 
B. Dabney. Boston: Roberts Bros, 1896, 
Price, $1.25. 

This is a charming story. The scene is 
laid in the semi-tropical island of Tene- 
riffe, and the period is about the year 
1870. The description of scenery, climate, 
character and manners is exceedingly 
fine. The author is familiar with Spanish 
ideas and customs, and with the peculiar 
type of human nature which is developed 
by the insular populations which perpet- 
uate the life of old Spain unchanged by 
modern innovations. The tale is simple, 
and is told with a mingled humor and 
pathos. It is full of dramatic force and 
passionate intensity, which never become 
excessive, or overstep the modesty of 
nature. Above all other excellencies, it 
is a tale of absorbing interest, and has a 
cheery and satisfactory outcome. It will 
be a most satisfactory Christmas gift. 

H. B. B. 


Tue CountTRY OF THE PoINTED Firs. By 
Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1896. 
Price, $1.25. 

This is a gem of literary excellence. If 
any one wishes to study the life and soci- 
ety of seashore New England, with its 
wealth and variety of character, scenery 
and environment, let him not go to 
gazetteers or histories or travels, but to 
such books as this. Here is a faithful 
picture of the people of the rgckbound 
coast of Maine, unspoiled by the influx of 
summer visitors. It is a daguerreotype 
taken by one who has a genius for por- 
traiture; a genius which combines sight 
and insight, and gives the reader the outer 
and the inner individuality of the place 
and the inhabitants. The fragrant vege- 
tation, the bracing climate, tne stormy 
sea, the sturdy, self-reliant, simple- 
hearted men and womenare described with 


| gen, and a Queen Catherine. 








an appreciative precision which repro- 
duces the dialect and the modes of thought 
and expression with marvellous fidelity. 
Only awoman, and awoman of keen percep- 
tion and sensibility, could have caught the 
peculiarities of thought and expression 
with a realism which resembles the work 
of the old Dutch masters. Mrs. Todd, 
Mrs. Blackett, William, and Captain Little- 
page are res] people, who seem as famil- 
iar to our consciousness as though we 
had seen them and talked with them. 
Joanna and the Boydens are persons we 
seem to have known. All the humor and 
oddity and pathos of these hard and lonely 
lives are sketched with an unpretentious 
simplicity which is the perfection of liter- 
ary art. Such books as these are perma- 
nent transcripts of American life They 
will be read with interest by posterity, 
and will enable coming generations to com- 
prehend the worth of their predeces- 
sors. H. B. B. 


The Solution of 
Problems. By 


MANUAL ‘TRAINING. 
Social and Industrial 
Charles H, Ham. 


‘*Reforms in education must begin with 
woman, for it is from her that man inherits 
his notable traits, and from her that he 
receives the earliest and most enduring 
impressions. Inthe arms of the mother 
the infant mind rapidly unfolds, It is in 
the cradle, in the nursery, and at the fire- 
side that the child becomes father to the 
man,” 

“The regeneration of the race through 
education, then, must begin with the 
child, and be directed by the mother. 
This being the fact, her education becomes 
far more imperative than that of man. 
That the ancients made so little progress 
in moralsis due to the fact of their neglect 
of the education of women. There were 
schools for boys in Greece, but none for 


girls. In the Middle Ages learning was 
confined to the religious orders, In the 


castle and at the tournament woman min- 
istered to man’s pride and vanity; and in 
the peasant’s hut, which was the abode 
equally of poverty and ignorance, she 
endured both mental and moral starvation. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Bacon, Swift, 
Addison, Lord Chestertield, Dr. Johnson 
and Southey treated woman with mingled 
contempt and pity, and yet they were 
familiar with the story of Lucretia, of 
Virginia, and of the Maid of Orleans. But 
Shakespeare, with a sublime genius, por- 
trayed a Cordelia, a Desdemona, an Imo- 
With rare 
prevision of a better future than the age 
knew, he wrote these glowing lines: 
‘*Falsehood and cowardice 
Are things that women highly hold in hate.” 
This is the rational age, though not less 
truly chivalrous than that of Arthur and 
his knights; for, as Ruskin well says, 
“The buckling on of the knight’s armor 
by his lady's hand ix the type of an eternal 
truth—that the souls armor is never well 
set to the heart unless a woman's hand 
has braced it.’ ‘Woman is to man 
what the poet is to the scientist—what 
Shakespeare was to Newton—the celestial 
guide. She tempts to deeds of heroism 
and self-sacrifice. She is less selfish than 
man, because a more vivid imagination 
inspires her with a deeper feeling of com- 
passion for the misfortunes and follies of 
the race. Her intuitions are truer than 
those of man, her ideals higher, her sense 
of justice finer, and of duty stronger. 
And she is our teacher, whether we will 
or no—our teacher from the cradle to the 
grave.” Cc. Cc. H. 


CONCERNING Frienpsuip. An Every Day 
Book. Compiled by Eliza Atkins Stone. 
New York and London: G, P,. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1896. Price, $1. 

When friendship is the theme, no one 
can choose but listen to such men as 
Emerson, Thoreau, Moore, Bacon, Addi-, 
son, Herbert, Young, Goldsmith and 
Thackeray. Nor are women’s voices alto- 
gether Jacking, though Helen Hunt, 
George Eliot and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
are ina decided minority in this volume 
of quotations. But Kipling thinks friend- 
ship ata discount when love comes into 
competition: ‘Friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother—eight years. Dashed bit 
of aslip of a girl—eight weeks! And— 
where's your friend?” Every page of this 
book shines with poetic jewels. H. B. B. 
A Novel. By Adella 

R. MacArthur. Boston: Arena Publish- 

ing Company. 1896. Price, $1.50. 

Tampa and Havana, the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Florida Reefs, Suwannee Springs 
and Asheville are all in pleasant contrast 
with the boreal blasts of a Northern}winter. 
But what are oranges and roses to young 
people whose hearts have been drawn to 
each other? This lively narrative de- 
scribes the conflict between bigotry and 
liberality, between intolerance and the 
charity which recognizes religious fra- 
ternity. Of course all comes out right. 
“At the stroke of midnight, amid the 
stormy ocean,on shipboard, in the presence 
of Mrs. Trevalian, Ruth, Florence, Brigida 
and the captain of the Lahn, renouncing 
dogmas and creeds, Lenorah Cameron and 
Paul Trevalian recognized and acknowl- 


THAT ROMANIST. 


edged through Rev. Caleb Maxwell, of Ne- 
braska, a Universalist minister and expo- 
nent of liberal thought, that higher reli- 
gious bond, the divine law of mutual at- 
traction, which will still hold when Bibles, 


the past.”’ H. B. B. 


OTHER STORIEs. 
Illustrated by the 
Roberts Brothers. 


Tae BLAack DoG AND 
By A. G. Plympton. 
Author. Boston: 
1896. Price, $1.25. 
A batch of wondrous stories, The heart 

of every child goes out to a dog. But 

here is the story of a girl who thought 
she was changed into a dog, and tried in 
vain to make herself recognized by her 
parents and playmates. The other stories 
-are varied and interesting. What is best 


of all, they end well. H. B. B. 
PRAKTISCHE ANFANGSGRUNDE. By Her- 
mine Stiiven. Boston: D.C. Heath & 


1896, 


This is a series of object-lessons in pure 
conversational German. Similarity of 
sounds, sequence of ideas, repetition and 
combination are employed to attain this 
end. The book is prepared for use in pri- 
vate schools and for table conversation. 
The authoress has introduced into the 
exercises customary phrases, amusing 
anecdotes, picturesque descriptions, and 
beautiful poems, arousing in the reader an 
enthusiasm for the best German litera- 


ture. H. B. B. 
ee 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE BOY WHO WOULDN'T FIGHT. 


Co. Price, 50 cents. 








The little boys in Classroom No. 4 
thought the noon recess would never come. 
Their copper-toed shoes scraped the bare 
floor, until Miss Edith felt like jumping 
out of the third-story window to get rid 
of the sound. 

But at last the big gong struck twelve, 
and at the signal twenty-five children 
tumbled down the steep steps into the 
paved court behind the school building. 
The school was so big and the play-ground 
so small that the rooms took their recess 
by turns. It was No. 4’s turn at twelve. 

And now you will see why they have 
been so eager to get out; there is a new 
scholar to-day, and they want to ‘size 
him up,” as boys say. 

“Where are you in arithmetic?” asks 
one. 

‘Partial payments,’ 
comer, promptly. 

He has been using his ears in the class- 
room, and he knows his arithmetic will 
give him rank among these new comrades, 

‘*How many blades has your knife got?” 

‘Four!’ The new boy’s head is still up 
as he produces a beauty of a knife. 

‘““Whew!” whistles round the 
This beats partial payments out of sight. 

‘*Let’s have a fight,’’ now says the 
stoutest little rascal of the party; and this 
is the supreme test in No. 4. A boy who 
san do partial payments, has a four-bladed 
knife, and will fight, can take any place 
he wants among them, 


’ replies the new- 


crowd, 


The stranger’s face gets red, his eyes 
flash; but he stuffs his hands in his 
pockets, and says, with an effort, ‘I don’t 
fight.” 

Did you ever see a gay-colored little 
balloon floating in the sunshine above 
your head, so light, so buoyant, you think 
it could touch the clouds? But a tiny lit- 
tle rift appears, and the balloon is a piece 
of shrivelled rubber at your feet. That 
was just the way with the new boy of 
No. 4, when he refused to fight. Partial 
payments went for nothing; a four-blader 
didn’t count. He was a scorn and a by- 
word. 

A week has passed by, and it is noon 
recess again. Miss Edith sits at the win- 
dow, pretending to eat her luncheon; but 
she has forgotten her sandwich and jelly- 
cake. 

“What am I going to do about Charley 
Graves?’ she says to herself. ‘I can’t 
let him fight, and yet’’— 

Suddenly the noise of battle comes up 
from the paved court. The teacher looks 
out of the window; but, seeing only a 
confused mass of tossing arms and legs, 
and hearing only a sound as of Kilkenny 
cats on the war-path, she rings her bell 
sharply, and recess comes to a sudden end. 

Up comes the panting, dusty crowd. 

“But what is this?’’ she cries; for the 
new boy’s lip is bleeding, and his forehead 
is swelling visibly. ‘I thought you 
wouldn't fight.”’ 

**T promised my mother,”’ said the hero, 
proudly, ‘that I would never fight unless 
I was obliged to: but when Micky twists 
little Tom Poaque’s arm, and won't stop, 
I am obliged to!” 

Miss Edith bound his head with a wet 
handkerchief, and stuck his lip up with 
pink court-plaster, and tried to look sorry; 
but it was easy to see that she was pleased 
with her new boy’s idea of when he was 
obliged to fight,—not when twenty-four 
boys were looking black at him, but when 
a boy twice his size was teasing a little 
one!—Elizabeth P. Allen in the Presby- 
terian. 
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OPIUM 2a: corte s 


There is a dead silence for an instant.- 


churches and systems have vanished into | 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 
Rendered into English Verse 
—— 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—P/i/adel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Liésignan. 

I have read some ot the poems cavetully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
lation is very faithful.—Dr. M7. S. Gabriel, editor of 
* Haik.”’ 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—NMew York Journa/. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 


| These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 





ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 

n in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Aos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Buston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
stores of a long-suffering people.—ABuffalo Commer- 
eral. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itis areal service to kt Americsns and 
tnglishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A%¢, 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it_rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Soston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... Itis apparent that the qrapaieter has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great symoathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. ‘The volume offers a poetic study o 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

‘These poems reveal as by a search-light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. they show 
forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent as; iration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help to a 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.— Frances &. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of ‘Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
‘The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—WN. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

**Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘Ihe soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wencertarty profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature. ... ‘he work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/#i- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Chnistian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original lorma-oCeandridee Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land Genolened by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 

uestion) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 

hurch last Wednesday ‘The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere eee, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—//artford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to yaoquanes extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry ; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin 
of a hterary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
Aseyen people in a new manner, along new 
ines. 
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PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 








LEE and SHEPARD’S 
~ BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

By CLirTON JouNsON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,” “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gold and color, ened, $2.5¢. 


Protestantism. 

A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner, A. M,, 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 

The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By lous WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of jem. 

Edited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; !lustrated; 2 vol- 
umes; Crown $vo. Price $5.co. 


_ A [anual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESI. 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 
Cloth, $1.25. ; 
[aria Mitchell. 
Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.’ Cloth, $1.00... » Qi. 


Thoughts for tne Peopie.* 
Illustrating Man’s Real Kelation Physically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the U niverseof 
God; with Suggestions in Regard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D. 
he result of fifty-six years of practical observa. 
tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 


Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic.U nion and publist ed uncer the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated; Ouarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. : 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISHL BROWN, author of 
“History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Handbook of Graphology Beirg a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpretir g Charac- 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HARINGTON 
KEENE, (‘Grapho.”’) Ilustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto; 
Cloth, Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 


What They Say in New England. 

A_ book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
“The New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 

1.25. 
Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
“Spiritual Manifestations,” ‘Redeemer and Re- 
deemed,” **Eden ‘lableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” ete. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-\World Library. Third Series. 

Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 

ing in the Tropics. 

a | OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; IMlustrated; Frice 

1.25. 
War of 1812 Series. 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth: Ilus- 
trated, $1.50. 4 
The Hazlewood Stories. 
The Rosebud Club. 
By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; Illustrated, 


75 cents. 
By Sophie May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 
The Merry Five. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
Master Kirke.’’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray--On Land. 


On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


LEL AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALt FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city Siz 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORNSCURE. 
Promptly removes ‘hard and soft''Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 

stamps. 











GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 


SES aad rash as 





CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our oor offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 

$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patronsof Housk AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 

WRITE FOR LETTER 

¢ Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
S 


to be awarded ress 9018 Cclenbie 4 
e ‘olumbia Ave., 
a louse and Home,’ pyiapeipuia, Pa. 


eM, a Wa “a te te ted 
SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘¢An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. “-= 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. '* 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado Mo, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 





RHODE ISLAND RECEPTION AND MEETING. 


On Wednesday, Dec. “, Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Chace, president of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association, in recognition 
of her 0th birthday, will hold an informal 








reception at her home in Valley Falls, to | 


which her friends are invited without further 
notice, to meet Susan B. Anthony, Anna H. 
Shaw, and possibly Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

On Thursday, Dec. 10, the Rhode Island 
W. 38. A. will hold a jubilee meeting in 
Westminster Church, Providence, at 2 
o'clock and 8 o'clock P. M., to celebrate the 
woman suffrage victories of recent years. 
This meeting will be addressed by the distin- 
guished women who are to be Mrs. Chace’s 
guests on the previous day, and by others 
of local reputation. The completed pro- 
gramme will be announced later. 

Evven M. Bowes, Sec. RT. WLS. A. 


—- 2s —— 


AN OBJECT-LESSON. 


It is to be hoped that those persons who 
have objected to equal suffrage on the 
ground that wo en were ‘‘too excitable”’ 
have been following the incidents of the 
presidential campaign just closed. The 
“storm centre’ was in the doubtful 
States, but even in the comparatively 
quiet East a number of men have com- 
mitted suicide or gone insane in conse- 
quence of political excitement. The Boston 
Globe cites a series of cases. In Philadel- 
phia, for instance, a tailor, believing that 
the “gold bugs’? were pursuing him, 
ended his life with a carving-knife. In 
Brooklyn an unemployed man, becoming 
convinced that there would be no work 
for him unless McKinley should be 
elected, and that Bryan was likely to win, 
shot himself. A dentist, a lawyer, a boy, 
and a laboring man in Chicago have been 
deprived of their reason by the passions 
of the campaign. A Populist leader at 
Rome, Ga., has been immured in an 
asylum, while a Kentucky convict has 
gone raving mad under the hallucination 
that his services were imperatively needed 
onthe stump. At least six fatal or serious 
shooting affrays marked the State election 
in Georgia, and in Kentucky, West Vir 
ginia, Missouri and elsewhere, murders 
have occurred at political meetings. Two 
men have dropped dead at Mr. Bryan’s 
meetings. At Madison, Wis., the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress narrowly 
escaped death at the hands of a man who 
said he had come all the way from San 
Francisco on an air ship for the express 
purpose of killing him. 

But from the three States where women 
voted for President this week, it is not 
reported that any woman has gone insane 
through political excitement, or has com- 
mitted suicide, or has drawn a_ bowie 
knife or revolver upon a political oppo- 
nent. After women had had full suffrage 
for ten years in Wyoming, the census re- 
ported that in all Wyoming there were 
only three lunatics, and those three were 
all of them men. 

Professor Lombroso would probably 
find in this a confirmation of his curious 
theory that women’s nervous systems are 
really less sensitive than those of men—a 
theory in which we have no faith what- 
ever. But at all events, it ought to quiet 
the apprehensions of that member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, [Mr. Hayes, of 
Lowell,{ who said that if women were 
allowed to vote, with their emotional 
natures, we should have to open an insane 
asylum in every ward of Boston. Here- 
after no one can say that, without proving 
himself to be a fit candidate for an asylum 
for the feeble-minded . A. 8. B. 


-_-- eS 


THE CALIFORNIA AMENDMENT. 








While men and women alike watched 
eagerly for the result of the national elec- 
tion, many women all over the country 
have been looking in anxious suspense for 
news of the woman suffrage amendment 
in California. A despatch from Mrs. 
Ellen C. Sargent, president of the Califor- 
nia W. S. A., received on the morning of 
the day the Woman’s JOURNAL goes to 
press (Nov. 5), says: 

As far as heard from, State outside city, 
between four and five thousand majority 
in favor; San Francisco, sixteen thousand 
majority against. 

The only surprising thing about this 
result is the closeness of the vote. An 
actual majority of the men in California 
are of foreign birth, and wine-growing is 
one of the chief business interests of the 
State. Under the circumstances, it would 
have been little less than a miracle if the 
amendment had carried. ‘That woman 
suffrage should carry all California outside 





of San Francisco is a triumph, and will be 
an astonishment to the opponents of suf- 
frage, as well as to many of its friends. 
It shows what thorough and admirable 
campaign work had been done. 

The lines were clearly drawn, even more 
clearly than usual. Every religious con- 
vention held in California while the 
amendment was pending passed resolu- 
tions in its favor. The Liquor League 


organized from one end of the State to the | 


other to oppose.it. The colleges, the 


churches, the teachers’ conventions, the | 


philanthropic societies, the women’s clubs, 
the educated and respectable people gen- 
erally, favored it. But the ignorance and 
vice of California were against it, and the 
slums of San Francisco turned the scale. 
The women of California, with their 
Eastern helpers, made the finest campaign 
ever yet made for a suffrage amendment 
in any State—the most thorough, the most 
systematic and the best organized. Hervic 


work was done by a multitude of women. | 


Miss Anthony, at seventy-six, went up and 
down the State, speaking day and night, 
putting her whole heart into the campaign, 
working as few young women are able or 
willing to work. The disappointment to 
her will be a real grief to thousands of 
women who love her, and who know how 
unsparing of herself she has been in this 
campaign. 

But the work done has not been wasted. 
The seed so freely sown will yet spring up 
and bear a golden harvest in the Golden 
State. In going over my mother’s od 
letters, while preparing her biography, I 
have lately been reading those written in 
1877, when woman suffrage was defeated 
in Colorado. Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell 
and the other brave women who had trav- 
elled up and down over the mountains, 
and borne cold and hunger and fatigue in 
preaching the gospel, were sorely dis- 
appointed; and the enemy boasted that 
woman suffrage was buried forever. But 
this year, at the fifth presidential election 
after that defeat, Colorado women have 
voted for president side by side with their 
husbands and brothers. 

The great educational work that has 
been done in California has laid a solid 
foundation for the triumph that is sure 
to come sooner or later. The Colorado 
women waited sixteen years. But woman 
suffrage sentiment is increasing in geome- 
trical progression, and California women 
may not have to wait nearly so long. 
Meanwhile, the memory of the magnifi- 
cent campaign they made will remain as 
an inspiration in the hearts of reform 
workers, long after the storm and fury of 
the presidential election have died away. 
Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but 

fiving, 

Streams, like the thunder storm, against 


the wind; 
Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and 
dying, 
The leadoat still the tempest leaves be- 
hind. 
A. 8. B. 
> 


WOMEN’S INFLUENCE IN THE CAMPAIGN. 





In estimating the causes which have 
contributed to the decisive Republican 
success, the principal ones were undoubt- 
edly the national issues at stake. But no 
inconsiderable share in the result I believe 
to have been due to the active coéperation 
of women, in response to the ‘kindly invi- 
tation extended to them in the National 
Republican platform. 

The closing paragraph of the platform, 
unanimously adopted by the committee 
and convention at St. Louis, was as fol- 
lows: 

The Republican party is mindful of the 
rights and interests of women. ‘The pro- 
tection of American industries includes 
equal opportunities, equal pay for equal 
work, and protection to the home. We 
favor the admission of women to wider 
spheres of usefulness, and we welcome 
their codperation in rescuing the country 
from Democratic and Populist misman- 
agement and misrule. 

This recognition of women as citizens 
with rights and interests to be protected 
by legislation, this positive assertion of 
the principle of equal pay for equal work, 
this express approval of women’s engag- 
ing in occupations and pursuits hitherto 
unjustl, monopolized by men, and above 
all, this cordial invitation to women to 
engage in active political work, have been 
like a trumpet-call to Republican women 
everywhere, to do all in their power to 
promote Republican success, while the re- 
fusal of the Democratic and Populist Na- 
tional Conventions to give women similar 
recognition may have been construed as 
an intimation that women’s services were 
not invited or expected. 

I am of the opinion that the woman’s 
rights plank of the National Republican 
platform has added tens of thousands of 
votes to the Republican column. It 
would have added ten times as many, if it 
had been more generally urged and em- 
phasized in the campaign, The party 
which succeeds in enlisting the general 
coéperation of its women will always have 
a distinct advantage over its opponents. 

‘*Man’s extremity is woman’s opportu- 
nity.”’ Once before, in 1872, the Nation~l 


Republican party put a woman’s rights 
plank into its platform. And then, as 
now, its triumph was more overwhelming 
and complete than ever before. How 


look the great primal law, affirmed in the 
earliest records of the human race, appli- 
cable alike to individuals and to political 
parties—‘‘It is is not good for man to be 


alone!” H. B. B. 
-— = 





CONGRESSMAN BARROWS. 





The election of Rev. Samuel J. Barrows 
as Congressman from the Tenth Massachu- 
| setts district is a matter of congratulation 
|} among all good citizens, irrespective of 

party. Itis especially gratifying to woman 

suffragists, to civil service reformers, to 
| the advocates of prison reform, of justice 
to the Indians, of protection to the perse- 
cuted Armenians, and of every progressive 
| measure that can be promoted by national 
| legislation. H. B. B. 





THE ARMENIAN REFUGEES. 








Most of us have seen in the shop win- 
dows a picture of a very small dog, sitting 
in a melancholy attitude, and wearing 
around his neck a huge iron ring, which 
is attached on each side to a chain thick 
enough to restrain an elephant. Under- 
neath is written, ‘“The country is safe.’’ 
This picture is recalled to mind by the 
elaborate precautions taken for fear the 
small party of Armenian refugees sent 
over by Lady Henry Somerset and Frances 
Willard should become a public charge. 

There were only 347 of them, all told. 
With few exceptions, they were young 
men in the prime of life. They were able 
and willing to work; and the Salvation 
Army, the W. C. T. U. and a number of 
private individuals were able and willing 
to take care of them till work was found 
for them. Moreover, the Armenians have 
this excellent quality (from a civic point 
of view) that they very seldom become a 
public charge, even when they have no 
influential American friends. They take 
care of one another. 

There are more Armenians in Massa- 
chusetts than in any other State, and 
more in Worcester than in any other city. 
Worcester has been for years the head 
centre for Armenians in the United States. 
While negotiations were pending for the 
admission of the refugees, the Worcester 
Armenians telegraphed to Washington, 
calling attention to the fact that not an 
Armenian was on the rolls of the city 
charities. ‘‘ During the past four hard 
years,” they said, “the Armenians have 
taken care of each other.’’ The Armenian 
colonies in the different towns about Bos- 
ton offered to be responsible each for a 
given number of the refugees, and to take 
care of them till they found work. Alto- 
gether, it is safe to say that no immigrants 
have landed this year who were less likely 


. to become a public charge. 


Nevertheless, it was thought that Uncle 
Sam must be still further protected. 
Bonds were required. It was demanded 
at first that two securities of $500 each 
should be found for every refugee; but 
petitions for leniency poured in upon the 
authorities at Washington, and they 
finally instructed the immigration com- 
missioners to accept one bond of $100 for 
each refugee. ‘The bonds were furnished, 
and the Armenians were at last released. 
But the negotiations had dragged on so 
long that a bill of $475 had accumulated 
for their board at Ellis Island; and this 
had to be paid before they could be 
allowed to land. It was paid by the Sal- 
vation Army and the W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. 8S. S. Fessenden, president of the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U., went on to 
New York three times, engineered the 
matter through, and finally returned in 
triumph with her party. The W.C. T. U.’s 
of Maine, Massachusetts, New York and 
Delaware, each took charge of a number 
of the refugees, and individual friends, 
the present writer included, took charge 
of others. Mr. M. H. Gulesian gener- 
ously gave the use of one floor of his fac- 
tory, at 12 to 16 Waltham Street, Boston, 
rent free,as a temporary home for our 
party. Many friends contributed clothes; 
others sent money to pay for food; the 
papers were most friendly and helpful in 
advertising the fact that Armenian refu- 
gees could be hired for farm and house 
work; and they are rapidly being placed 
in situations where they can be earning 
wages and learning English at the same 
time. Anybody who wishes to hire one 
is invited to call at the temporary home 
and select his man. There are no women 
among them. We have been flooded with 
applications for Armenian women to do 
housework, some of the requests coming 
from as far away as California. 

That there is a demand for help nearer 
home is proved by such letters as the 
following, from a farmer in South Biller- 
ica, Mass.: 

Mrs. - , of Concord, has called my 
attention to your article in the WoMAN’s 
JFOURNAL. 

You are right in saying, practically, 
that the most serious problem in the 








long will our mole-eyed politicians over- | 


| tunities. 


| dwelling specifically on the various reforms 


! 
country is that of help. On the farm it is 
| almost impossible to secure trusty, care- 
ful men, who will take interest in their | 
work; and as to house servants, that is | 
almost out of the question. I have been 
into intelligence offices full of girls, and 
not been able to find one willing to go a | 
few miles into the country. A short time 
ago I drove half a day trying to find a 
woman to help my wife get dinner fora 
lot of extra hands, and did not succeed. 
We cannot find a woman who will come 
to the house to do our washing, at fifteen 
cents per hour. If that is the case eigh- 
teen miles from Boston, close to several 
towns, and in a populous neighborhood, 
what must it be further back, where 
houses are scattered and neighbors few? 
I shall take the .irst opportunity to call 
upon you and ask about your Armenians. 
This is commended to those who fear 
we are displacing American workers to 





make room for Armenians. A. 8. B. 
——_—_ wae —— 
MARYLAND WOMEN APPLY FOR REGIS- 


TRATION. 





Five women—Miss Annie M. V. Daven- 
| port, Mrs. T. J. Boram, Dr. Emily Peter- 


|}son, Mrs. A. Peterman and Mrs. C. 
| Hitt, applied for registration in  Bal- 
timore Oct. 7, as has already been 
reported in these columns, and were 
refused, This action caused much com- 


ment, and the editor of the Baltimore 
World came out in strong advocacy of 
women’s enfranchisement. Although mem- 
bers of a local Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, these ladies went to the 
registration office and requested that their 
names be enrolled, not as members of any 
organization but as women who felt that 
they had a cause. 

The president of their Union, Mrs. 
Marulene Putnell, writes in the White 
Ribbon Herald that, while the fearless five 
women acted without authority or official 
sanction from their Union, ‘they were 
deeply conscious that back of them were 
thousands of their own sex, who, like 
them, believe they are now deprived of a 
right guaranteed them by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

Mrs. Putnell says further: 


We, too, believe they voice the senti- 
ments and hopes of a mighty host of 
women. We believe they are the advance 
guard of a legion who bid them Godspeed. 
... This step, which required so much 
moral courage, has done more to bring 
the matter of equal suffrage, so ardently 
taught and advocated by the W. C. T. U., 
into general notice than any lecture which 
has ever been delivered in our city. 

It has reached out into unexpected 
quarters and interested many who had not 
before thought upon this subject. It has 
caused an arrest of thought: it has been 
an object-lesson. When one thinks long 
and deeply, thought becomes crystallized 
into action. This act of these women was 
the crystallization of their thoughts and 
hopes and prayers and convictions. 


The White Ribbon Herald says: 


That as citizens under a government 
claiming to be ‘‘of the people, for the 
people, by the people,’ in a nation that 
gained its independence through rebellion 
against ‘taxation without representation,” 
women have the inherent right of suffrage, 
no fair-minded person candeny. Whether 
the method adopted by these six women 
is the best that can be employed is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. 


Surely the woman suffrage “‘leaven’’ is 
working in conservative Maryland. 





-_-—-— 


COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ MEETING. 
PROVIDENCE, Oct, 31, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The city of Roger Williams has been 
honored during the week by the presence 
of representatives of the leading colleges 
of the country, in the sessions of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz. About 
one hundred women were present, repre- 
senting the branch associations. The 
meetings, by the courtesy of Brown Uni- 
versity, were held in the Lyman Gym- 
nasium. Mrs. Louise Prosser Bates, presi 
dent of the Rhode Island Branch, welcomed 
the alumni as the Indians greeted Roger 
*Williams, asking ‘‘What Cheer?’ 

On Thursday evening, the women of 
Brown University, with the wives of the 
dean and professors, gave a delightful 
reception to the visitors, at their College 
building. The women’s department now 
numbers 157, and the question of equal 
privileges in the pursuit of education is 
no longer an experiment at Brown. Among 
those present was Miss Sarah Doyle, 
whose efforts in the education of women 
for the past forty years are well known, 
and to whom the women of Brown are in- 
debted for many advantages and oppor- 


At the business meetings on Friday Miss 
Marion Talbot, Dean of the Woman’s Col- 
lege at Chicago University, presided with 
characteristic sweetness and dignity. The 
annual report of the secretary, Mrs. Annie 
Howes Barus, gave a synopsisof the work 
of the association and local branches, 


accomplished by the several branches in 
their own districts. At present the asso- 
ciation numbers 1,978 members, a gain of 
134 over last year. A great gain for col- 
lege women was noted in the recognition 








by the general public of the work of the 


Boston branch in its investigation of the 
sanitary condition of the public schools, 
The present method of securing money 
for the scholarship fund was commented 
upon, and the suggestion made that this 
money be taken directly from the 
treasury, instead of by subscription. A 
motion to restrict associate membership 
was carried by a unanimous vote. 

Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, of San Fran- 
cisco, the treasurer, reported that the in- 
crease in membership had not propor- 
tionately increased the funds, owing to 
the financial depression of the country, 
and the withdrawal of members. 

In a paper on the “Local Work of the 
Association,’’ Miss Emily I. Meader gave 
a résumé of the work accomplished by the 
branches all over the country, in the dif- 
ferent fields of activity. The relation of 
politics to the public schools, the work of 
the college settlements, the public libra- 
ries, the questions of examinations for 
positions forced on college graduates, 
sanitation in the public schools, and the 
efforts of the New York branch to secure 
the passage of the mercantile bill, were 
all touched upon. In connection with 
this paper, the statement was made that 
in Philadelphia there is no public school 
where a girl can be prepared for college. 
The branch in that city is endeavoring to 
remedy this. 

Miss Florence M. Cushing, for the spe- 
cial committee on unification of collegiate 
standards, spoke of the great diversity 
prevailing during the last seven years, and 
the difficulty of forming any uniform test 
for admission requirements, She thought 
greater stress should be laid on the quality 
of work, on the standard of the faculty, 
and the ratio between the number of 
students and professors. The desire of 
colleges to increase their numbers without 
increasing endowments or faculty was 
unjust to the students. 

The afternoon session was open to the 
public, and was largely attended. Miss 
Gill read a paper on the ‘‘Qualifications of 
Women for Foreign Fellowship.’ She has 
been conducting an informal inquiry at 
the German Universities the past summer, 
in the interests of the association’s work, 
and has collected some important data. 
Miss Gill said the friends of the higher 
education for women regretted the ten- 
dencies of some Americans to abuse the 
privileges accorded them at foreign uni- 
versities. Numerous instances were given 
by other speakers of lack of courtesy dis- 
played by American women at foreign 
institutions, which cannot fail to react to 
the disadvantage of more deserving can- 
didates. 

Mrs. Pearmain, president of the Boston 
branch, spoke on the ‘Contributions of 
the Collegiate Alumnex to Sanitary Re- 
forms in the Public Schools.” The details 
of this work are familiar to the readers of 
the JourNAL, That the unwholesome 
condition of the schools of Boston at the 
time of investigation is parallelled in other 
cities was evident from the remarks of 
those present. 

In the report of Mrs. Bessie Bradwell 
Helmer, on fellowships, it was noted that 
of the four women who received degrees 
at Heidelberg, Miss Ida H. Hyde and Miss 
Margaret E. Maltby, fellows of the associa- 
tion, took their degrees, summa cum laude. 
The capacity of women for higher educa- 
tion has been conclusively demonstrated, 
and the professors in foreign universities 
gave high testimonials of the ability of 
women to follow university work. 

Mrs. Martha Foote Crow sent an inter- 
esting paper on “Collegiate Information 
and Educational Progress.”’ 

In the evening a reception was tendered 
the association by the Women’s Club of 
Rhode Island at the Trocadero, an ideal 
place for such a gathering. On the plat- 
form were Prof. Harkness, of Brown Uni- 
versity, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Miss 
Marion Talbot, and Mrs. Annie Howes 
Barus. Prof. Harkness welcomed the 
alumne in behalf of the Faculty and Cor- 
poration of Brown University and in the 
name of the Rhode Island Women’s Club. 
He paid a well-merited tribute to the 
work of the association and commented 
on the progress of women during the past 
fifty years. In conclusion he predicted 
that the day was not far distant when the 
great universities of the world will extend 
to women a cordial welcome to all their 
lecture-rooms, and to all the honors and 
privileges at their command. 

The address of the evening was by Miss 
Marion Talbot, on ‘‘Present Day Problems 
in the Education of Women.” She said 
that a woman in the past had had to make 
her own way in pursuit of the higher edu- 
cation. The progress of the cause was 
traced from the first opportunities down 
to the present day, A résumé was given 
of the perplexing problems that even now 
confront women. In referring to the corre- 
lation of work and the choice of subjects, 
Miss Talbot thought that a course in 
moral backbone might well be introduced 
in colleges. She spoke of the work of the 
association in the early days, of the dif- 
ficulties that it met, and of the fears ex- 
pressed that it was a mistake to begin 
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such a work. Its existence had been jus- 
tified by the work accomplished. It has 
still many problems to solve. A self-evi- 
dent fact is that the work done by women, 
whether in the home or in a profession, 
requires the best intellectual training. 
The correlation of the physical and men- 
tal, the moral and spiritual, in all colleges 
was dwelt upon and the still greater faith- 
fulness of women urged in all depart- 
ments of college life. 

At the conclusion of the literary exer- 
cises, the company adjourned to the 
parlors where the reception was held. 
Mrs. Charles Matteson, ‘the president of 
the Rhode Island Women’s Club, received, 
assisted by Miss Talbot, Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Mrs. Louise Prosser Bates 
and Mrs. Barus. The rooms were deco- 
rated with banners, each festooned with 
the college colors of some institution in 
the association. These banners were 
afterward voted to some member of the 
college. Refreshments were served, the 
ices with the name of a college represented 
oneach. Mrs. I. C. Talbot, the organizer 
of the association, was present. 

The meetings of Saturday were busy, 
and included a report of the Committee 
on Endowment of Colleges, by Miss Alla 
W. Foster, of Boston, and a paper upon 
the establishment of a Council for For- 
eign University Work, by Mrs. Martha 
Foote Crow. At noon a lunch was served 
at the Trocadero, when more than a hun- 
dred college graduates gathered around 
their respective banners, for an hour of 
sociability. 

At the closing session Miss Margaret E. 
Maltby, a fellow of the A. C. A., gave an in- 
structive paper on “‘A Few Points of Com- 
parison between German and American 
Universities.” The advantages of both 
were graphically set forth, but the need 
of greater preparation was urged upon all 
who intended to pursue graduate work, 
either at home or abroad. 

Miss Sophia F. Richardson, of Vassar 
College, gave the closing paper on “‘Ath- 
letics for Women.”’ 

The work of the association during the 
year has met with a fair degree of success, 
not only for establishing higher standards 
of education, but for securing the right 
conditions for good citizenship. A notice- 
able feature of the work is the attention 
paid by several of the branches to the im- 
provement of the public schools. They 
have succeeded in arousing the com- 
munities to an intelligent enthusiasm. 
Another important question considered 
was the study of the development of chil- 
dren. The present status of the study in 
this country was outlined, and the com- 
mittee urged upon college women the 
importance of coiperating in the study of 
child life. 

All the colleges of the association, ex- 
cept two, were represented, Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley and Boston having the largest 
numbers present. The hospitality of the 
Rhode Island branch was unbounded, and 
the meetings throughout were of unusual 
interest and profit, and all present realized 
the value of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, as an important factor in the 
higher education of American women. 

E. F. A. 


——_—— -_-- 


ORDINATION OF SARA L. STONER. 

The ordination of Mrs. Sara L, Stoner 
to the work of the Christian ministry 
occurred Oct, 25, 1896, in the Universalist 
church at Blanchester, O. Mrs. Stoner 
has been doing efficient work as a licensed 
minister for the past six years. She is the 
wife of Rev. J. A. Stoner, pastor of the 
Universalist church, Milford, O. 

A unique feature of the ordination ser- 
vice was the fact that both her husband 
and her oldest daughter assisted in the 
Service, the latter singing in the choir. 
Mrs. Stoner has two regular appointments. 
She is forty-three years of age, the mother 
of four children, and a graduate of Buchtel 
College, Akron, O. 

Mrs. Stoner has been a lifelong advocate 
and worker in the cause of equal sufffage. 
She assisted Laura M. Johns in the cam- 
Paign for the suffrage amendment in 
Kansas in 1894. At present she is the 
president of the Civic League of Milford, 
O. She is a forcible lecturer upon tem- 
perance and other reform topics, and a 
woman of rare executive ability. 

Blanchester, O. G. #. 1. 





MRS. BEACH’S SYMPHONY. 





In February, 1892, a noble musical work 
in the form of a Mass for solos, chorus, 
orchestra and organ, composed by Mrs, 
H. H. A. Beach in her twenty-second year, 
was performed for the first time in our 
city, winning from musical critics and a 
Boston music-loving audience the honor 
it richly merited. It is with no slight 
satisfaction and pride that we now chron- 
icle in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL the compo- 
sition of that highest form of orchestral 
writing, a Symphony, by Mrs. Beach, 
which was performed by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra last Saturday evening. 

The work, consisting of four movements, 
is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two 
trumpets, three trombones, one bass-tuba, 
a set of three kettle-drums, and the usual 
strings. Without attempting a critical 
analysis of the Symphony, we recognize 
with profound respect and admiration the 
intellectual power in conception, the tech- 
nical skill in orchestration, and that rare 
inner sense of tone-color and picturesqe- 
ness belonging only to the sensitive musi- 
cian, which united have produced a 
composition dignified and in many aspects 
touchingly beautiful and inspirational. 

A prodigious task has again been accom- 
plished by the composer, a task earnestly, 
enthusiastically, and most reverently un- 
dertaken; and she deserves the heartiest 
congratulations upon the degree of suc- 
cess which she has attained in this her 
second large orchestral work. 

The musical critics of the Boston press, 
while having more or less to say in criti- 
cism of the work, are unanimous in praise 
of the second movement, which has a 
fascinating beauty of its own, and would 
alone give distinction to the entire compo- 
sition, and to the gifted woman who is 
the foremost composer of her sex in 
America, T. i. @. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 











NEw York, Novy. 3, 1896. 

The annual convention of the Wyoming 
County Political Equality Club was held 
in the beautiful rooms of the Monday 
Club, at Warsaw, on Oct. 16. Mrs. Ella 
Bucklin Crossett, the president, presided. 
Mrs. Charlotte A. Cleveland, of Perry, the 
honorary president and one of the able 
veterans of our cause, gave some words 
of earnest greeting. The reports of Miss 
Augusta Palmer, the secretary, and of 
Mrs. Clara Van Arsdale, the treasurer, 
were read. Mrs. Maud Humphrey de- 
livered a graceful speech of welcome, and 
Mrs. Crossett replied in an earnest ad- 
dress reviewing the work of the year. 
Mrs. I. N. Dalby, Mrs. W. A. Hobbs, and 


Miss Vandalia Varnum made telling 
speeches. There was a large attendance 


and much enthusiasm. 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser has been for 
some weeks on a highly successful tour of 
organization. At Utica she formed a 
club, with Mrs. Daniel Ballou as presi- 
dent, a well known woman who has long 
been active in our reform. On Saturday 
night, Oct. 31, she addressed a good meet- 
ing in the Universalist church in Rome, 
and formed aclub. On Sunday night she 
spoke in the same church on ‘Social 
Problems.’ This is one of her best 
lectures, and has been delivered at several 
points on Tuesday evenings to large audi- 
ences. 

Although it is out of our State, still, as 
Jersey City ought of right to be part of 
the Greater New York, it is perhaps cor- 
rect to speak of the annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Federation of Clubs, which 
took place in the Bergen Avenue Church, 
Jersey City, on Oct. 29 and 30. Mrs. 
Yardley, State president, presided. The 
church was beautifully decorated with 
autumn leaves and chrysanthemums. 
There was a dainty luncheon each day, 
also reports from numerous societies and 
many excellent addresses. 

The annual Convention cf the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs is to 
be held in Buffalo, on Nov. 10, 11, and 12. 
The meetings are to be in the rooms of 
the Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. A large attendance is expected, 
as there will be much of interest in the 
gathering. 

The regular monthly luncheon of Soro- 
sis took place on Monday, Nov. 2, at the 


| 
es 
| 
| 


Waldorf. Among 
guests was Mrs. Henrietta Wolcott, of 
Massachusetts, for so many years identi- 
fied with the A. A. W. The question for 
discussion was, 
race deteriorating 


9? 


physically? 


Harriette A. Keatinge. 

As I write, all the streets are full of men 
going to and from the polling-places to 
cast their ballots, that are to express their 
wishes in the choice of President and 
Vice-President, and of a long list of other 
officials to be elected to-day. We have no 
voice, we women, whose stake in the 
great contest is as great as that of any 
man. But we are more hopeful than ever 
before. Each year brings us nearer to 
the victory which is sure to come. We 
look across the wide continent to Califor- 
nia and to Idaho; we know that our great 
question is in the balance there. The 
men are voting for or against the liberties 
of the women in those commonwealths. 
May to-morrow bring us the joyful tidings 
that we can add two more stars to the 
three which already stand as our ‘free 
States!’’ LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 


or 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 
PORTLAND, ME., Ocr, 30, 1896. 

The Annual Meeting of the Maine 
Woman Suffrage Association, held in Port- 
land, Oct. 16, was the most representative 
meeting held since its organization. From 
Caribou to Kittery Point our friends came, 
and they paid us the compliment of say- 
ing that they were well repaid. There 
were two sessions; one at 3 P. M., for the 
transaction of business, followed by the 
annual address of Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 
the president, and a symposium, ‘‘If and 
Why Woman Should Have the Ballot.”’ 

Mrs. E. 8S. Osgood, in presenting her 
eleventh annual report as corresponding 
secretary, also tendered her resignation, 
which was accepted with regret. A vote 
of thanks was extended for service ren- 
dered. Mrs. Osgood called attention to 
the great growth in public sentiment favor- 
able to the movement which has taken 
place in those years. The auxiliaries of 
the association have not increased during 
the year as they should, and funds are 
needed to put a State organizer into the 
field. 

The recording secretary, Miss L. F. 
Donnell, reported three meetings of the 
executive committee, and called attention 
to the fact that the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association is to hold its mid-year 
meeting in Maine. The executive com- 
mittee is empowered to fix the time and 
place for this meeting. This meeting will 
probably be held at Augusta or Portland. 

The efficient treasurer, Mrs. Lyman H. 
Nelson, reported the finances as on a firm 
basis. 

The Hampden Corner Auxiliary sent the 
following enthusiastic report instead of a 
delegate: 
Mrs. OsGoop, . 

Cor. Sec. Maine W. S,. A.: 

Our Woman Suffrage Society of Hamp- 
den Corner, has the past year taken up the 
course of study recommended by the Or- 
ganization Committee, and in addition has 
studied the laws and constitution of 
Maine. We have commenced on the second 
year, have sent ten dollars to the Organ- 
ization Committee, have done our part in 
the Village Improvement Society, and 
have now a fine hall for all good work, 
suffrage included. Three of our number 
went to town meeting last March. We 
carried in our wants, which were as fol- 
lows: 

“We want a clean town-house, clean 
schoolhouses, graded schools, better roads 
and sidewalks, streets lighted, and above 
all we want to be taken out of the bad 
company in which the law-makers have 
placed us. We think we deserve better 
company then idiots, Indians and crimi- 
nals.”” 

They read our wants and voted to put 
them on file, and we are glad to say that 
they have done some cleaning of the town- 
house, and schoolhouses. This year we 
shall have our warrants backed by voters, 
and we expect to help educate the people 
so that they will understand what woman 
suffrage means. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JANE H. SpPorrorp, 
Cor. Sec. 

Miss Mary A. Greely, daughter of Ann 
Greely, of Ellsworth, was introduced at 
the opening of the evening session as a 
birth-right suffragist. She responded ina 
telling little speech. Officers for the ensu- 
ing year were elected: 

President—Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Win- 
throp. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. 
Coffin Beedy, Farmington. 

Secretary—Mrs. M. F. Donnell, Portland. 

Treasurer—Mrs. L. H. Nelson, of Port- 
land. 

Vice-President-at-Large—Mrs. S. J. L. 
O’Brien. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Etta H. Osgood. 

Directors—Rev. John A. Bellows, Mrs. 
H. H. Shaw, Mrs. F. B Clark, Mrs. 8. F. 
Hamilton, Dr. Jane L. Hersom, Miss Ella 
M. Adams, Mrs. Mary Melcher. 
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the many prominent 


briefly, “Is the human | 
It was | 
opened with an admirable paper by Dr. | 
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FOR GENERAL ( Va 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH" 





‘ SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 





Henry Blanchard, Mrs. S. E. Spring, Gen. 
Francis Fessenden, Frederick Robie, Mrs. 
A. F. Greely, Mrs. J. Weston, Andrew 
Hawes, Mrs. Abbie Peaslee, of Auburn, 
J. B. Peakes, Joseph W. Symonds, Mrs. 
George S. Hunt, Thomas B. Reed, Dr. F. 
H. Gerrish, Nelson Dingley, Mrs. C. A. 
Quimby, of Augusta. 

Bright addresses followed by President 
Hannah J. Bailey, Abby Morton Diaz, of 
Boston, Mrs. Charles Bird Wade, of Ore- 
gon, Rev. Mr. Rogers, of Portland, Rev. B. 
Caneke Wright, of Livermore Falls, Mrs. 
Florence C, Porter, school superintendent 
of Caribou, Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy, 
author of ‘*The Mothers of Maine,’ Rev. 
Ida C. Hultin, of Illinois, Mrs. E. A. D. 
Burington, of Belfast, and others. 

(For further State Correspondence see pages 7 and 8.) 








Have your . 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
CARPETS 


repaired, cleansed, straightened 





and thoroughly renovated by ex- 
pert workmen. 





The Armenian Rug and Carpet 
Renovating Works 


are the only establishment in New England that uses 
the native process of cleansing, which is far superior 
to naptha cleansing, prevents moths getting into the 
rugs, and improves them in glossiness. 

Time increases the beauty of Oriental Rugs if one 
only knows how to preserve them. In Turkey and 
Persia they are cleansed twice a year bya native pro 
cess. Beating, shaking and the ordinary method of 
cleaning by steam does not take the dirt out, and it 
sheds the nap and ruins the warp and woof, while our 
process of renovating not only thoroughly cleanses 
but also restores the rugs to their original colors, and 
gives them that glossy and silky appearance so much 
sought after. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, 
Telephone 3257, Boston. 








BOSTON 


Macullar Parker Company 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 

MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
| ON THE PREMISES 


Macullar Parker Company 


PROVIDENCE 

















MISS [1. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 
Is Opening a very choice 
line of 


LADIES’ WAISTS 


FRENCH FLANNEL, VELVET 
CORD and SILKS. 


And you are cordially invited to examine them 





MOTHER 
AND BABE, 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 


for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


days at 12. 
tublishes an artistic quarterly, 


stinct, new book, $1.50. 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and. permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WoMAN’s JoURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

l. For cash, on receipt of $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of $1.50 











AMUSEMENTS. 


souare 1 heatre. 


SQUARE 
JAXONcocccccccccecccccerees General Director. 


J.J, 
421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY. NOV.9. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


Fra Diavolo. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesdayand Saturday Mats. at2 








Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at 2g cts. each. All other 
performances 25 and gocents; according to location. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH......... Proprietor and Manager 





Commencing Monday, Nov.9. Three Weeks. 


OLGA 
NETHERSOLE. 


Mon., Tues. and Wed. evenings and Sat. Matinee 


CAMILLE. 


Thurs., Fri. and Sat. Evenings, (First time here). 


THE WIFE OF SCARLI, 


a new drama from the Italian of Glacosa. 


Bowdoin SQU \RE THEATRE 


’ Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 





Week Commencing Monday, Nov. 9. 
WILLIAM CALDER’S 
Grand Production, 


THE SPAN OF LIFE. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


WORLD’S FOOD FAIR 
and HOME CONGRESS, 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Daily Until Saturday November 7. 
10 A. M.to10 P. M. 


Two Hundred Dealers in Food feeduete Distrib- 
ute Samples to the Peopl 


Most distingwished men and women in the land 
pony | in Home Congress. Mrs. Sarah Tyson 

orer of Philadelphia lectures every afternoon on 

sa herapeutics of Diet.” 

Five “Centurion” Bicycles given away. 

Four hundred Souvenir Spoons given away 
ay | day to first four hundred women purchas- 
ing tickets of admission. 

Bazane’s magnificent $10,000 water-color of Niag- 
ara Falls on free exhibition. 

A subway filled with attractions for the multitude. 

Salem Cadet, Lafricain’s Brigade and Boyle 
0! Reitiey Bands, also the Fadettes, St. Augustine’s 

Band. Knowlton’ & Allen’s Sin ing Orchestra, etc. 
Nothing like it since the Peace Fatkice. 

ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


MURRAY SCHOOL 


—OFrF— 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 




















School opens Monday, October 5th for 
app'ication, etc. 

Classes begin October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


Private or eveni 
=) lessons if desired. | 


Call or send for Prospectus. 


School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 








Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr. Oscar Fay Adams) ° 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
“Expression,” $1.90 ; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
Catalogues and circulars 
Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 


ree. 





Jenness Miller Monthly 





Honorary Vice-Presidents — Rev. Dr. 





114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 


458 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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THE CAT. 


Speak very ‘pleasant to the cat; 
Remember, if bereft 

Of one life, which is dear to her, 
She only has eight left. 


And then suppose that life is sad, 
And often it is so, 

Think tenderly how you would feel 
With nine to undergo. 


Good friends, to cheer a single life, 
That were a deed well done. 

Remember, he who cheers nine cats 
Cheers really eighty-one! 


-_--— 


AUTUMN PLOUGHING. 





BY M. E. SANGSTER. 





More than the beauty of summer 
Is shed on the hills to-day, 
And the fragrant breath of the vintage 
Is borne on the winds away, 
As, father and son together, 
The farmers are guiding the plough; 
Deep and straight is the furrow 
They set in the green earth now. 


“Plough deep,” is the old man’s counsel, 
As they turn the fallow field 
That yet shall laugh with the harvest, 
And wave with a golden yield. 
“Plough deep and straight,” and the sturdy 
Answer rings back with a will, 
As the tilth is ready for sowing 
On the sun-swept reach of hill. 


I watch, and over my spirit 
There wafts an echoed psalm, 
Sweet as a thought of our Father, 

And full of heaven’s balm. 
God knows how deep the furrow 
Needed by soul of mine, 
Ere the stony soul shall quicken 
And bloom with fruits divine. 


And God who cares for the vintage 
When the sap is in the stem, 

And God who crowns the summer 
With the autumn’s diadem, 

And God who all the winter 
Beholds the world’s bread grow, 

May be trusted for loving kindness 
Though his ploughshare lay me low. 


In storm and sun, our Father 
Hath a care surpassing ours, 
That is fain to find a shelter 
For our little fragile tlowers. 
Why do we borrow trouble, 
And why resist his hand, 
That sends us gifts in sorrow 
That we do not understand ? 


-_-- 


TRUE LOVE. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





True love is but a humble, low-born thing, 
And hath its food served up in earthenware ; 
It is a thing to walk with, hand in hand, 
Through the every-dayness of this work-day 
world, 
Baring its tender feet to every roughness, 
Yet letting not one heart-beat go astray 
From Beauty’s law of plainness and content ; 
A simple, fireside thing, whose quiet smile 
Can warm earth’s poorest hovel to a home; 
Which, when our Autumn cometh, as it 


must, 

And life in the chill wind shivers bare and 
leafless, 

Shall still be blest with Indian Summer 
youth 


In bleak November, and, with thankful heart, 
Smile on its ample stores of garnered fruit, 
As full of sunshine to our aged eyes 


As when it nursed the blossoms of our 
Spring. 

Such is true love, which steals into the 
heart 


With feet as silent as the lightsome dawn 

That kisses smooth the rough brows of the 
dark, 

And hath its will through blissful gentle- 
ness— 

Not like a rocket, which, with savage glare, 

Whirs suddenly up, then bursts, and leaves 
the night 

Painfully quivering on the dazed eyes ; 

A love that gives and takes, that seeth 
faults, 

Not with flaw-seeking eyes like 
points, 

But loving-kindly ever looks them down 

With the o’ercoming faith of meek forgive- 
ness. 


needle- 


=_--— 


A CHANGED SKIN. 


BY HJALMAR H, BOYESEN. 

She followed him all day long like a lit- 
tle dog. If he ran she ran; fell and rasped 
her knees, cried and was lifted up again. 
Thus it went from the week’s beginning 
to its end. He grew tired of her, and 
would have liked to run away from her. 
But he did not dare, for she was his mas- 
ter’s daughter, and he was—well, there 
was the rub—he did not know who he was. 
He woke up one fine day and found him- 
self born. The sky was above him, and 
there would have been earth beneath his 
feet if he had not pointed them in the 
wrong direction. He was christened ina 
random way, Ola, and was put on the 
parish, as they say. Jens Oestmo took 
him as his share of the parish burdens. 
He was paid for it, at first, from the ‘‘poor 
fund,’ but when he was six years old the 
boy could be made useful enough to earn 
his food and shelter. Jens Oestmo then 
wanted to send him away, but his little 
daughter Birgit was so fond of him that 
he decided to keep him. 


kick a cap from a nail high above his head, 
and he could spit as far as any man. 
Birgit practised this accomplishment by 
the hour with indifferent success. 


seemed admirable. 
Ola was whipped for it. 


“Send him to the mountains,” said his | 
father, ‘‘he is big enough now to herd the | 
cattle.” | 


leather-patched knee-breeches hanging | 
upon one suspender, he roamed with his | 
alpine horn over the wide mountain plains, 
ate berries, caught fish and was happy. 
He hardly thought once of the little girl 


when the saeter maids told him that she | 
had cried for him. 
One day late in the summer she came | 
up to the saeter with her mother. She | 
was carried up on horseback in a basket. | 
When she saw him she flung herself down | 
upon the grass and screamed with delight. 
“Get up, child,”’ said her mother; ‘‘don’t 
act like a fool!”’ 
She got up, a little shamefaced, and | 
hid herself behind her mother’s skirt. But | 
when her mother had entered the saeter | 
hut she ran up to him and hugged him. | 
While the cattle were being milked he | 
went to look at his traps. She followed | 
him, proud in the thought that he tol- | 
erated her. 
‘Look here,”’ he cried, lifting up a brown 
hare, “‘isn’t that a big fellow?”’ 
‘*What is it?”’ she asked. 
“Tt is a hare.”’ 
“No, it isn’t a hare. 
“It is brown in summer. 
its skin.” 
hat made a deep impression upon her. 
‘How does he do it?’”’ she asked after a 
while. 
“I don’t know.” | 
“Has he two skins, one inside of the 
other? ”’ 
Instead of answering, he took his knife 
and cut the hare’s skin. 
“No,” he said, ‘the hasn’t got more’n 
one.”’ 
The time came when he had to go to the 
parson to prepare for confirmation. It so | 
happened that she went the same year. | 
She wasea tall, fine girl now, and all the 
lads in the parish tried to show off before | 
her. Ola would have tried to do the same, | 
if he had had anything to show off. But, 
though he had a coat now, it was a cast- | 
off one of Jens Oestmo’s, which was | 
much too big for him. His boots, ) 
| 
| 





A hare is white.” 
It changes 








and his trousers had seen better days, 
before they made his acquaintance. He 
walked aside from the rest, his ears burn- 
ing when eny one looked at him. But if | 
any one dared to mock him, he used a pair 
of fists which inspired respect. He was a 
handsome enough lad, and finely made; 
but his clothes and his frowsy hair 
made him look ugly. Heavy thoughts | 
came to him, aud a fierce, defiant spirit | 
was kindled within him. The world | 
seemed all out of gear. He longed to go 
back to the mountains, where he could be 
alone with birds and beasts. The girls 
giggled when he went by; and when he 
heard their laughter growing louder, as 
the distance increased, he yearned to kill 
somebody, just to give vent to the wrath 
within him. 

It was,at such a time that Birgit sought 
him and spoke kindly to him. 

‘You mustn’t mind the girls,”’ she said; 
“they laugh at everything. ‘hey don’t 
mean anything by it. It’s just a way 
they have.’’ 

‘Somebody will hurt you if you ever do 
it,’ he answered, fiercely. 

“That is foolish talk,’’ she gently re- 
monstrated. ‘I know you too well, Ola. 
You wouldn’t hurt me.” 

“Ah, you don’t understand 
said, “it’s no use talking.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I do understand you, Ola,”’ 
she replied with a smile; ‘and I wish you 
would let me say one thing to you before 
I go.”’ 

“Say, it.” 

“*T wish—I wish,’ she stammered while 
a quick blush sprang to her cheek. ‘‘No, 
I think I won’t say it, after all,’’ she fin- 
ished, and turned to go. 

‘*Yes, say it,’’ he entreated, seizing her 
hand, 

“Well, it is this; it seemed so easy to 
say a moment ago, and now it seems so 
hard.” 

“*T want to hear it.”’ 

“Well, I—I wish you could do like the 
hare—change your skin.” 

She drew her hand away from him, and 
ran down the hillside, so that the stones 
and dried leaves flew behind her. 

That night he picked a quarrel with 
Thorger Sletten, who was said to be at- 
tentive to Birgit, and he whipped him. All 
the following winter he kept watch of her 
from afar, and picked quarrels with every- 
body whom she seemed to favor. He got 
a bad name in the parish, and people 
looked askance at him wherever he went. 


me,’ he 


“Change my skin like the hare! How, oh, 
how can I do it?” 


She | night. 
was so fond of Ola that everything he did grant ship bound for America appeared at 
Once she swore, and | the mouth of the river. 
gether his traps and went up to Oestmo’s 
“It is time now to send that bad boy to say good-by. He met Birgit in the 
away,” said the mother. birch grove behind the barn. 

time when the buds were bursting and 
the swallows had just returned. 


So Ola was sent to the mountains. Bare- | asked as she saw him coming with bundle 


footed and bare-headed, with a pair of | and staff in hand. 


She turned pale and grasped hold of a 


down in the valley, though it pleased him | narrowly. 


drawing her close up to him; “and if I 


| Oestmo. 


This thought followed him day and 
One day, in the spring, an emi- 


Ola packed to- 


It was the 


‘“*Well, Ola, where are you going?”’ she 


“To America.” 
*‘America!”’ she cried. ‘‘America!”’ 
The answer seemed to frighten her. 
birch-tree for support. He watched her 
‘*‘What are you going to do in America, 
Ola?”’ she asked, softly. 
“Change my skin,” 
vigor that startled her. 
“Oh, it is I who have put you up to 
this, Ola,’’ she whispered tremulously. 
‘Yes, thank God! it was you,” he cried, 


he replied with a 


come back within five years, with a 
changed skin, will you promise to wait 
for me?”’ 

‘I promise,’’ she whispered, weeping 
quietly upon his shoulder. 

“Then may God bless you, Birgit,’ he 
cried, gazing into her face with radiant 
eyes, “for you have saved me from hell!’ 

Five years from that day a young man 
was seen hastening up the hillsides to 
He had a big slouch hat on his 
head, and he was well dressed. His face 
was strong, square and determined; his 
eyes danced with joy, for in his pocket he 
had a royal marriage license with which 
he meant to surprise somebody on the 
Oestmo farm. It was five years to-day 
since he left her, and it was five years she 
had promised to wait for him. For this 
hour he had toiled, saved, and suffered 
for five long and weary years. He had 
been a silver-miner in Leadville when the 
place was yet new, and he had sold his 
claim for $50,000, 

As he was hurrying along an old woman 
who was sitting by the roadside hailed 
him. 

‘*Gentlefolks out walking to-day?” she 
said, holding out her hand for a penny. 

“Gentlefolks!’ he cried, with a happy 
laugh. ‘‘Gentlefolks did you say, Gurid?” 

“Yes, I said gentlefolks,’’ said the old 
woman, gazing with big eyes at the dollar 
he had flung into her hand. 

“Why, Gurid, | am Ola, who used to 
herd cattle at the Oestmo saeter.”’ 

“You, Ola! who was on the parish? 
Then you must have changed your skin.” 

‘*That was what I went to America for,”’ 
he answered, laughing. 

The church stood half way up the hill- 
side. There Ola sat down to rest, for he 
had walked far and was tired. Presently 
he heard music up under the edge of the 
forest; there were one clarionet and sev- 
eral fiddles. A bridal party! Yes, there 
was the bride, with the silver crown upon 
her head and shining brooches upon her 
bosom. Pistol shots were heard, and sing- 
ing and laughter. The procession came 


nearer. The birds fiew up frightened 
along the roadside, and the squirrels 


climbed chattering into the tops of the fir- 
trees. Now the master of ceremonies 
opened the church doors wide, and went 
to meet the bride and groom, Ola sat 
still, like a rock; but a strange numbness 
came over him; the ground heaved under 
his feet. As the party drew near to the 
gate of the churchyard, he arose and 
stood, tall and grave, in the middle of the 
road, The fiddlers stared at him, and 
stepped aside. Then came Birgit Oestmo 
and Thorger Sletten. She looked pale 
and sad; he defiant. 

“You didn’t expect me at your wed- 
ding, Birgit Oestmo?”’ he said, and stared 
hard at her. She gave a scream; the 
crown fell from her head; she rushed for- 
ward and flung her arms around his neck. 
He held her long and close. 

‘*Now come,” he cried, ‘‘whoever dares, 
and I'll make a merry bridal!’ 

Jens Oestmo stepped forward and spoke. 
His voice shook with wrath, and the 
veins swelled upon his brow. 

“Here I am,” he said; “if you want the 
girl, you shall fight for her.’’ 

“Not with you, old man,” retorted Ola, 
“but with Thorger I'll fight. Let him come 
on.” 

The bridal guests made a ring on the 
green, and the bridegroom came slowly 
forward, 

**Hard luck,”’ he said, ‘to have to fight 
for your bride on your wedding day.” 

Fight? Birgit, who in her happiness 
had been blind and deaf, woke up with a 
start. She unwound her arms from Ola’s 
neck and stepped between the two men. 

“Oh, do not fight, do not fight!’ she 
entreated, holding out her hands first to 
the one claimant and then to the other. 

“Out of the way, girl, out of the way!’ 
shouted her father, seizing her by the 
arm. 


stand. You know, father, for whom I 
have waited these five years. You know 
whom I have loved since I was a child. 
But you used force against me, and 
threats. Now he has come back. I am 
not afraid of you any longer!” 

“‘Whoever will be my wedding guest, 
let him follow,”’ shouted Ola, ‘‘for here I 
have in my hand a royal license to be 
married to Birgit, Jens Oestmo’s daugh- 
ter.” , 

He pulled the paper from his pocket 
and swung it above his head. 

“All that money can buy you shall 
have,” he added. “I'll make a wedding 
the fame of which shall be heard in seven 
parishes round!”’ 

He took the bride’s arm and marched 
boldly into the church. The wedding 
guests looked at Jens Oestmo, who was 
venting his wrath upon the groom. 

‘“*You coward,” he yelled, ‘you let the 
girl be snatched away before your very 
nose and do not strike a blow for her! I 
am glad to be rid of such a son-in-law. 
Come, folks! We'll have our wedding yet. 
A girl belongs to him who can catch her.” 
With a wrathful snort he stalked in 
through the open church door, and the 
wedding guests slowly followed.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 
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THE SOUTHERN GIRL. 

She is idling in a big chair on the ve- 
randa. Southerners live on the veranda. 
Her dress is light and dainty and captivat- 
ing, with a ruffle around the neck, a 
mere ruffle for sleeves. Her little feet 
are shod in bronze slippers that fit like 
gloves. The girl is doing embroidery. 
Her fingers exhale pansies and yellow 
jessamines and forget-me-nots as the 
sweet spring weather exhales them. Her 
instinct is as fine in selecting out of all 
the mesh of purple and lavender and pink 
that lies in her lap, just the one thread 
that will put the morning shine on her 
pansy, as is the instinct of the bee in the 
vines above her head in selecting just the 
one grain of pollen that is honey and not 
poison. Her mother embroidered before 
her, her grandmother did the same—per- 
haps on this very veranda, in this identi- 
cal chair, The Southern girl is brought 
up from generations back to embroider, 
and to sit on the veranda, Perhaps the 
Northern girl is also, if she lives in a small 
provincial town where larger interests are 
wanting. Very probably she does know 
the most delicate embroidery-stitch, and 
for a few summer weeks indulges in the 
front stoop; but I speak solely of the 
Southern girl, because I know her; I have 
lived with her. 

By seventeen or eighteen the Southern 
girl is grown. She is not to blame for 
that; climate is responsible for her physi- 
eal, custom and environment for her men- 
tal, maturity. By ‘‘maturity’’ | mean that, 
in her career of education, she has reached 
the place where she stops. She will never 
go to school again; she is inexorably 
grown, finished, and all her thoughts are 
the thoughts of a child that would be a 
woman, At eighteen she is speaking of 
the days when she was a school-girl. 
Rarely do we meet one different, and no 
persuasion can entice her further. In all 
her softness and seeming dependence, this 
little, dark-eyed, clinging woman is a rock. 
The lack of desire for a better education, 
and therefore for a nobler growth, is to be 
laid at the door of her father and mother, 
or, further back, to her distant ancestry. 
That ban was on her before she was born; 
she has grown up and contracted within 
it; it is almost impossible that she should 
be different from what she is. 

By seventeen or eighteen she is grown; 
she begins to be a ‘‘young lady,’’ with the 
young lady’s ambition to get married. 
Not less than an hour every morning she 
devotes to curling and crimping before 
the little mirror. She puts on the dainty 
house-dress, whose chief requisite is al- 
ways that it be becoming. It always is so. 
Then, if she has no household duties, the 
embroidery begins, or a light novel is 
opened, or perhaps she ‘‘practises’’—gen- 
erally after her own. untutored fashion, 
“by ear.”’ All these pieces of diversion 
help to while away the tedious morning 
until noon, when the return of father and 
brothers offers some interest to her, like a 
breath over a placid pool. 

Her afternoon is apt to be dreary. She 
must get through its length either by 
napping, trying to read, or visiting, where 
even she is but half interested in the sub- 
jects of conversation. But towards sun- 
down, as the day cools and the falling 
dews sharpen the sweetness of the flowers, 
her lethargy disappears. She has come 
out in another gown; she is fresh, perhaps 
beautiful. She is smiling, because she 
has just looked into the mirror. Her 
mother’s eyes follow her wherever she 
goes, and she dreams of brilliant possi- 
bilities. This is the girl’s hour. The 
shops and stores are closed for the night, 
the last mail has come in; there is a possi- 
bility now of some one loitering in for a 
chat on the steps or out in the grass. She 


now it has become a weapon. Possibly 
the one she waits for comes. She meets 
him with beaming eyes and blushes that 
she cannot hide. She has a joyful laugh 
for all his little jests. She listens to every 
word he says, as tu an oracle. He is this 
child’s oracle. He has given her his favor 
—and so the purpose of her creation has 
been fulfilled. 

But sometimes the expected one doesn’t 
come. That happens down South, too. 
In all her ruffles, her curls, her ribbons, 
the shoes that hurt her feet, suppose she 
sits and waits for him and is disappointed? 
Suppose she sees him go by with some one 
else hanging on his arm? The whole 
problem of existence is upset for her, 
The one thing that she lives for is want- 
ing. And then, she has to fall back on— 
embroidery! 

She is but seventeen or eighteen; too 
young to suffer so. It is like the cruel 
sacrifice of children to Moloch. For un- 
derneath all the frippery and triviality, 
there beats a warm, loving, ignorant 
heart, young enough to be bruised irre- 
mediably. She could have been kept a 
child until she was indeed a woman, until 
experience, real maturity, education, gave 
her something for a staff through this 
dark valley. But instead, all she has is 
the fretful snarling of threads to fill up 
the great vacuum of her universe. 

ANN STEWART ETHRIDGE. 
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A WOMAN AS AN ENGINEER. 





“One of the pleasures of camping at 
Mountain Home, California,’ says the 
Tulare Register, ‘is an occasional visit to 
the lumber mill, and a pleasant chat with 
the engineer, Mrs. Cherbborne, of Porter- 
ville, wife of the proprietor of the mill.” 
This lady learned her profession many 
years ago, from her father, who was a 
mill owner. An emergency arising, he 
wisely concluded that the accident of sex 
need not deprive him of the assistance of 
his capable daughter. He therefore in- 
structed her in the mysteries of steam 
propulsion. She has since added to her 
practical knowledge the theoretical part 
taught in books, and expects soon to re- 
ceive a diploma showing her competency 
to run a locomotive. Mrs. Cherbborne is 
found amid the whirling machinery and 
flying sawdust, arrayed not in bloomers, 
but in a neat pink gingham dress, straw 
hat and strong buckskin gloves. She has 
usually done her own firing, with the 
assistance of a small son, but this summer 
she injured one of her hands, just as a 
man might do, and was obliged to employ 
a fireman for a time. But, as she re- 
marked with a smile, ‘‘It wore him all out, 
as he wasn’t used to it.’’ It seems that 
he fired too much from the front and ex- 
perienced the discomforts felt by those 
employees of Nebuchadnezzar who sought 
to use the three Ilebrew children for fuel. 

The work in which Mrs. Cherbborne is 
engaged has proved a financial benefit to 
herself and family, as she can employ a 
woman in the kitchen for much less than 
would pay an engineer, and she also en- 
joys her work. She says: ‘Of course it 
is easier than housekeeping. It is a man’s 
work and there is only one thing to at- 
tend to, while in housekeeping one must 
think of a hundred things at once.” 

The subject of this sketch is a woman 
of ideas and an enthusiastic equal suffrag- 
ist, and those who have listened to her 
public utterances say that she makes an 
able and convincing argument for woman’s 
advancement. 








Scrofula 


Makes life misery to thousands of 
people. It manifests itself in many 
different ways, like goitre, swellings, 
running sores, boils, salt rheum and 
pimples and other eruptions. Searce- 
ly a man is wholly free from it, in 
some form. It clings tenaciously until 
the last vestige of scrofulous poison is 
eradicated by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
One True Blood Purifier. 
Thousands of voluntary testimonials 
tell of suffering from scrofula, often 
inherited and most tenacious, positive- 
ly, perfectly and permanently cured by 
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Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Be sure to get Hoop’s and only Hoop’s. 





are the best after-dinner 


Hood’s Pills pills, aid digestion. 25¢. 
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You P chance with us. Enclose tw® 
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When Ola was twelve years old he could 


“Change my skin,” he _ pondered 


“No,”’ she cried, “I shall stand where I 


has not abandoned her embroidery, but 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING. 
Editors, Woman's Journal: 

The October meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association was largely 
attended, and the papers presented by the 
Committee on State Laws, Miss Hope 
Christensen, chairman, proved full of in- 
terest. Mrs. C. K. Hood, the president, 
was optimistic in her address of welcome 
as to the prospects for suffrage all over 
the country. A political campaign like the 
present one, in which women were taking 
so active a part, was helping our cause to 
win. 

After the business of the day, the first 
speaker was introduced, Miss Florence 
Lauterbach, LL. B., whose subject was 
“Special New York State Laws, 1895-6.” 
Miss Lauterbach is the daughter of Ed- 
ward Lauterbach, chairman of the New 
York Republican County Committee, and 
was recently graduated from the law 
school of the University of New York. 
She possesses much charm of manner and 
person, and her clear, concise paper was 
followed with close attention. The Raines 
ballot law was first taken up as an impor- 
tant factor in securing the purity of the 
ballot and in enabling every man to vote 
as he pleases without interference. By 
its construction the paster system was 
abolished, and all that is now necessary 
for the voter in order to record his prefer- 
ence is to place a cross opposite the name 
of his candidate. 

The Raines excise law was next taken 
up as a most important factor in taking 
the liquor traffic out of politics, where it 
had formerly been a power. Now, one 
commissioner and his deputies are the 
responsible officers, and the issuing of 
licenses is conducted like any other busi- 
ness, Without unjust discrimination. The 
high] icense reduced the number of low 
saloons, and two thousand of them had 
been closed. Eleven and a half million 
dollars instead of four and a half millions 
had accrued to the interest of the State 
and the tax-payer from the sale of licenses. 
Arrests for drunkenness had decreased 
one-twentieth, and many of the news- 
papers which had denounced the bill at first 
were now admitting its beneficial results. 
In the discussion later, the fact was 
brought out that many so-called ‘‘Raines 
hotels,”’ saloons with ten bed-rooms at- 
tached to evade the law, had sprung into 
existence, and that ‘“‘social clubs,”’ started 
for the same purpose, were doing much 
harm, though the law as now existing 
was a step forward in the direction of 
morality. 

Miss Lauterbach then took up the mer- 
cantile bill, which was to effect reforms 
for the employees in shops, such as had 
been introduced by the factory law some 
years ago. Hours of labor were to be 
limited, inspectors to be appointed to see 
that conditions for health were complied 
with. Even since the first of September, 
when the bill became a law, a marked 
improvement in health conditions and 
shortened hours of labor had been evident. 

The Greater New York bill, perhaps, 
was the one of most interest toa Brooklyn 
audience, its object being to consolidate 
the smaller cities and towns with the 
great commercial centre to which they 
were adjacent, for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. Although Brooklyn had cast a 
small majority vote for the consolidation, 
much progress had been made in prepar- 
ing a charter dividing the entire territory 
into boroughs, and providing for the taxa- 
tion and government of a population equal 
to nearly half that of the entire State. 
This charter would have to be adopted by 
the Legislature, before the measure could 
go into operation. 

The last bill taken up was one referring 
to domestic relations. This new law 
clearly defines the relation between hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, guardian 
and ward, master and servants. By its 
provisions women were granted more 
rights than ever before, although New 
York is still the banner State in that re- 
Spect. This law is a benefit to all self- 
Sustaining and independent women. 

In concluding, Miss Lauterbach said per- 
haps in two, four, or six years the right 
of suffrage would be extended to the 
women of New York. They would then 
have a voice in the selection of the legisla- 
tors, and would reap the benefits of their 
zealous work in the cause. 

Mr. Thomas G. Shearman then spoke 
on the “Origin of Law.’ All real law had 
we foundation in the nature of things. 
Everything, whether having what we call 
life or not, has its nature, its tendencies, 
its disposition. It moves in some direc- 
tion, either toward growth or toward de- 
cay. Everything which is good in common 
law is simply a recognition of existing 
Customs; everything which is bad arises 
from a petrifying of old and obsolete cus- 
toms, and the refusal of judges to recog- 
nize that customs which were universal in 
days of early barbarism are dying out 
under the advance of civilization. The 
bane of our common law is the unwilling- 





ness of judges to recognize in the nature 
of things, and the customs of men, suffi- 
cient justification for a change in those | 
technical rules of law which originally | 
were nothing whatever except the recog- 
nition of facts which then existed, but no | 
longer exist. Both in judicial decisions | 
and in legislative decrees, we have an im- | 
mense mass of ancient customs, petrified 
and fastened upon us in entire disregard | 
of the living customs of to-day. For this 
reason merchants, bankers and brokers 
are more and more establishing tribunals 
of their own, which pay no attention to 
the statutes, decisions, or precedents. 
Thus there is arising a great body of un- 
written law which determines controver- 
sies of vast pecuniary importance. The 
great laws of business, of exchange, of 
commerce, and of human relations in gen- 
eral, are no more checked in their course, 
or turned aside from their mission than 
are the great tides of the ocean by Dela- 
ware breakwaters. 
Mary HiILLArp LOINEs, 
Cor. Sec. 
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TEXAS. 


Epna, Tex., Ocr. 23, 1896, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

On July 22, 1896, Mrs. Mariana T. Folsom 
was appointed State lecturer of the ‘Texas 
Equal Rights Association, and began 
work Aug. 7, with a peace-meeting at 
Yoakum, with a good audience in the 
Methodist church. On Tuesday night she 
spoke on suffrage at Edgar; on Thursday, 
at Yorktown; on Saturday, at Kenedy; on 
Monday, at Karnes City. When the sheriff 
gave consent to use the court-house, he 
said: *‘But, remember, we expect to sit 
down on you.’ To which she replied: 
‘Allright. If you have some one who is 
willing to debate the question I shall be 
happy to meet him.’’ No one appeared. 
At the lecture hour she found a religious 
society in possession of the court-room, 
People sat through a sermon to hear her 
speak afterward. At San Antonio Mrs. 
Fry cared for the lecturer in her beauti- 
ful home, and arranged two parlor-meet- 
ings, one at Dr. Aston’s and the other at 
her son’s handsome residence. Calls were 
made and received in the interest of suf- 
frage. 

At San Marcos, on Thursday night, 
Mrs. I. H. Julian proved a most interest- 
ing acquaintance. Kyle’s first greeting 
was rather chilly, but after borrowing 
lamps and lighting the hall, the first 
woman who came in said: ‘‘Il would 
rather hear you make such a talk as I 
suppose you will make, than anything 
else.” There was inspiration in the sym- 
pathetic face of an old man, who sat close 
to hear. A meeting had been arranged 
by afriend of Mrs. Julian. It was held 
in the Christian church. After the meet- 
ing, several said: “Tell us about School 
Suffrage. We need it.’ That night, at 
midnight, the lecturer was greeted in 
Augusta by her older boy—a university 
student, whom she had not seen for several 
months. Two days Jater he put her ona 
train of the Austin & Northwestern Rail- 
road. This short line road runs into a 
mountainous and picturesque region. Her 
first stop was at Leander, with a meeting 
in the schoolhouse: then at Liberty Hill 
in the Presbyterian church, where thanks 
were given her for coming. 

At Bertram the school trustee 
“You will not find many of your kind 
here.”’ Mrs. Moreland, a very intelligent 
lady of this place, is a woman suffragist. 
At Burnet I had a good meeting in the 
court-house. Marble Falls was reached 
on Saturday, but I found no room for 
speaking until Monday, when the Arbor 
was full of listeners. Here a step-daugh- 
ter of Gov. O. M. Roberts gracefully came 
to the platform to speak to the lecturer 
before the meeting. Llano, a place of 
rocks and great natural beauty, was the 
last of these northwestern meetings. Here 
a protracted meeting was drawing the 
people every night, soa lady suggested a 
meeting at 9 A. M. in the court-house. 
It was well attended. All along this road 
there are little parks at the stations, glad- 
dening the eye with green grass, bright 
flowers and rustic seats. The mountains 
near or far away are composed largely of 
granite, which is now being taken out for 
the Galveston jetties in such size that two 
rocks are a car-load. What has been taken 
out in fifteen years is not missed. 

At MeNeil she held a meeting at Round 
Rock. Here the telegraph operator said 
that her father was operator in Wyoming 
when women were enfranchised, and that 
the good they did has never been told. By 
their ballots they have changed a society 
where ‘‘men were shot down just to see 
them kick” to one of law and order, 
Hutto gave a fine hearing. Then there 
was a week’s rest with Mrs. Alice Mc- 
Anulty, when the two took counsel with 
each other. One meeting that week. 
Then Thorndale, with a schoolhouse full 
of listeners. Rain drowned out the appoint- 
ment at Rockdale. With the sunshine 
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Mrs. Russell, who arranged the meeting in 
Good Templars’ Hall. Gause, with an inter- 
esting meeting, comes next, At Franklin 
the court-house was well filled. Here the 
usual sombre hue of street dress in an 
audience was contrasted with the soft 
goods and gay colors of a number of 
young ladies in party costumes, who, with 
their escorts, came to the lecture. Town 
and country both turned out at Marques. 
Jewett was holding a Baptist Association, 


| hence the peace-meeting was not large on 


Sunday afternoon, but the matter was 
well received. Monday night the school- 
house was full to hear woman suffrage 
advocated. Thanks were given. ‘They 
said: ‘‘We need enlightenment.’”’ Buf- 
falo gathered in the beautiful Cumberland 
Presbyterian church. The meeting was 
well received. A Jewish woman said: 
“If the editor does not give you a good 
notice I shall go for him.’ He was not 
present. At Oak Woods a drizzle all day 
and dark night gave less audience, but 
one of good-looking people. Palestine 
gave a good audience; friends came and 
expressed sympathy. Jacksonville is a 
peach country. The hall was engaged at 
night, so the meeting was held there at 
3 P.M. There were many men, and one 
woman with a yellow ribbon, who had 
come from Dakota two years before. Sun- 
day, Oct. 11, a peace-meeting in the Metho- 
dist church at Troup elicited the query: 
“Why don’t we have more speakers on 
this?’ At Tyler an extravaganza at the 
opera-house deterred her from having an 
extravagant audience, but greater num- 
bers could not have added to the appre- 
ciation. Mineola came next, and was 
very friendly. Then into Dallas to the 
convention. At the business meeting, on 
the 14th, it was decided to have the pres- 
ent officers hold over until the president 
called another meeting. On the 15th, at 
the Fair Grounds, after Mrs. Houston’s 
remarks, Mrs. M. 8S. Watson read a fine 
paper written by Mrs. Alice McAnulty, 
who could not attend, owing to the death 
of her grandfather, a San Jacinto veteran 
and staunch suffragist. Mrs. Mariana T. 
Folsom reported the work she has done 
in the State since coming into it, as this 
is the first time she has been able to 
attend the Convention. She held 300 
meetings the first year, 80 meetings three 
years ago, and 32 since the first of August. 
She came independently, but was made 
the Texas member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, which oftice she held until 
the National and American consolidated. 
She recommended that we try for school 
suffrage and a married woman’s property 
rights bill this coming winter. 

MARIANA T. FoLsom. 
—- —_—_—— 


OHIO. 


ToLepo, Ocr, 25, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Enclosed please find my subscription 
for JouRNAL. I have been on your books 
as a subscriber for twenty years or more, 
and think the JouRNAL grows more and 
more interesting every year, broader in its 
sympathies, also more useful to suffrage 
workers all over the country. Sometimes 
we get a little too much of New England 
news; it particularizes too much; but per- 
haps that too is helpful to the work in 
your own locality. Personally I enjoy 
suffrage news from any locality, but those 
who are not born reformers do not feel 
the same interest. I make use of much 
from your JoURNAL, for my home review 
of work, and being Lucas County presi- 
dent, bring it before all my auxiliaries, and 
try to have suffragists see the importance 
of taking the paper. I appreciate Mr. 
Blackwell’s utterances, and the manliness 
and womanliness of tone of the paper all 
through, and wish it went into every 
household. I used to save my JOURNALS, 
but now I give them all away, where I 
think women will read them, taking them 
mostly to the women in the Infirmary, 
which I visit four times a year. Belong- 
ing to the County Visiting Committee, we 
always try to give the women some token 
of remembrance of our visit. 

I have four ward auxiliary suffrage 
clubs within this city, and two outside 
auxiliaries in the county, and expect to 
revive those clubs, organized two years 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





HUMOROUS. 


Cannibalism.—* s here are the children, 
Susan?” asked a visitor of the nurse. 
“The ladies up at the parsonage has got 
them all for dinner to-day, ma’am,”’ was 
the reply.—Selected. 

A lady of charitable disposition asked a 
poor man if she could not help him by 
mending his clothes. ‘Yes, madam,” he 
replied, “I have a button, and you would 
oblige me greatly by sewing a coat to it.” 
— Selected. 

“That is a pretty big buckwheat cake 
for a boy of your size,’ said papa at 
breakfast to Jimmie-boy. “It looks big,” 
said Jimmie-boy, ‘but really it isn’t. It’s 
got lots of porouses in it.’’—Harper’s 
Young People. 

‘*You may speak,’’ said a fond mother, 
‘about people having strength of mind; 
but when it comes to strength of don’t 
mind, my son William surpasses any one I 
ever knew.’’— Tid-Bits. ; 

The following epitaph is in Lanesboro, 
S.C.: “Here lies Jane Smith, wife of 
Thomas Smith, marble-cutter. This monu- 
ment was erected by her husband as a 
tribute to her memory and a specimen of 
his work. Monuments in this same style, 
$250.”’ 

Two ‘Brooklyn men were speaking the 
other day about the theatre, when one 
said to the other, ‘“‘By the way, Briggs, 
do you say ‘parkay’ or ‘parket’?”’ ‘‘Well,” 
said Briggs, ‘‘to tell you the truth, I gen- 
erally sayj family: circle.’”” — Brooklyn 
Times. 

Johnson, Jr., being sent home, meets 
his pater. Johnson, Sr. (sternly) —What’s 
this? There’s something wrong with you. 
Are you an idiot? Haven’t you the use 
of all your faculties? Johnson, Jr. (sad- 
ly)—It’s the other way. The faculty 
hasn’t any use for me.—Princeton Tiger. 





GREAT sales prove the great merit of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and great merit en- 
ables it to accomplish wonderful cures. 

——e- 

A new factory at Passaic, New Jersey, 
has recently been put in operation, that 
turns out two car loads of ENAMELINE 
per day. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy-=-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENS SEPT. 21. 








This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together, Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 








Send for Catalogues. 


TAYLOR, DelMERITTE & HAGAR. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


len and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

Ted. calls in '95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

Pirst regular co-educationa college in New 
England. 

ppepat regular college to the Boston City 


Noagite » 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ["., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

_ The next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from to A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and ast St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admit 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 2ist St., Phila. 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘‘The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers. Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to enver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “=. New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

’ PENN. Opens 9th month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nocth Pennsylvania St. 
Selo? . ‘ifteenth year. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. seovember 22nd, 1306, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses, Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations tor boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West Newron, Mass. 
Circular sent on application. 








FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 p.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.}; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.: “1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 

*For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895. 


TUNNEL 
ROUTE. 


7.30 P. M. 


The Legal Status 


aie 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGe A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOPIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOW. 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the “right of every 
child to be well born.” 

MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 


MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT te 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compouns. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Two or three packages do it. 
Price, 50 conte per goctags or three for $1. Sent 
. The alley Company, Coop- 





by mail, prepai 





erstown, ’ 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ouro. 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
ago, in our odd wards, before spring elec- 
tion. Ifit had not been for the intense 
political excitement, we should have them 
in good working order. I enclose reports 
of two of our ward club meetings and 
shall be pleased if you publish them, as 
you do those of the old Toledo Society, 
which is no longer auxiliary to State 
or National, because they think that being 
so impairs their individuality as a club. I 
was myself a member twenty-seven years, 
but if other ways of combining are better 
for the work, I am willing to cast in my 
lot with the younger workers, Closer or- 
ganization seems very necessary, if we are 
to accomplish much. With best wishes 
for the future of the JouRNAL, sincerely 
your co-worker, 
ELLEN SULLY Fray. 


-_-—-_ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The annual meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Society of the County of Philadelphia 
was held Oct. 28, in the hall of the Mer- 
cantile Library Co. 

Miss Jane Campbell presided, and pre- 
sented her annual address. She said, in 
part: 

Though the summer recess always brings 
with it many pleasures and compensa- 
tions, yet the vacation now over has 
brought us a great sorrow, a great trial, in 
the death of our honored and _ beloved 
leader, Miss Grew. 

During her life she stood out promi- 
nently for two great reforms, the abolition 
of negro slavery and the political emanci- 
pation of women. Beginning her anti- 
slavery work while still a very young 
woman, she never wearied in the cause 
until her heart was gladdened by victory 
complete and unqualified. 

scarcely was this great reform effected 
when she threw herself with all her soul 
and heart into the movement which had 
for its object the enfranchisement of 
women. Pennsylvania was one of the 
earliest States in the Union in which an 
organization was effected looking toward 
this great reform, and this organization 
was largely due to the active efforts and 
wise counsels of Miss Grew. It was as 
early as 1869 that the Pennsylvania Wo- 
man Suffrage Association was organized, 
with Miss Grew as its president. It was 
a small band at first, though ardent 
and devoted, but none so ardent or 
devoted as the leader. Through all its 
early struggles she was ever at the front, 
ready with veice and pen to advance the 
cause Which was so dear to her heart. 

For nearly a quarter of a century did 
Miss Grew stand for woman suffrage in 
Pennsylvania, ever faithful, ever untiring, 
ever wise and brave. Though the seed 
she planted grew up, blossomed and bore 
fruit, yet she alone was looked uponas the 
representative of the movement, and no 
matter how many arose or will arise in 
the future to continue the work she began 
and made possible, yet in all time to come 
will she be looked up to as the brave and 
devoted pioneer, and as the most eminent 
advocate of the cause of woman suffrage 
of whom Pennsylvania can boast. 

What she has been to our own Philadel- 
phia Society we all know. She was truly 
our guide, our counsellor, our friend, 
never failing us in any emergency, always 
ready to give of her best, willing in- 
deed to give even herself for the sake of 
the great reform to which she had de- 
voted so many years of her beautiful, 
noble and unselfish life. 

She has left a place vacant that can 
never be filled by another, a memory that 
is inexpressibly dear to all who loved her, 
and an example that cannot fail to be an 
inspiration to all who knew her. 

I can only add that as she was faithful 
to the cause of right unto the end, deem- 
ing no sacrifice too great to make, no 
labor too heavy to undertake for the fur- 
therance of justice and truth, let us fol- 
low as best we may her example, and do 
what lies in our power to aid the cause 
she so dearly loved, and for which she so 
nobly lived. 

The treasury showed a balance sufli- 
ciently large to begin the year’s work on, 
and sufticiently small to rouse the mem- 
bers to a realization of their duty as 
workers. 

The names of fourteen persons were 
presented for membership and elected. 

Miss Myres, Mrs. Tilney, Mrs. Blanken- 
burg and Mrs. Longstreth were appointed 
as delegates to the Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Clubs. The Literature Com- 
mittee reported the distribution of 1,600 
leaflets during the summer. The Mem- 
bership Committee, consisting of ten mem- 
bers chosen alphabetically from the roll 
book of the society, was named to serve 
for the ensuing month. A circular letter 
was read from the president of the Penn- 
sylvania W. 8S. A., giving notice of its 
annual meeting to be held in Reading 
Nov. 19 and 20, and bespeaking the loyal 
support of its auxiliaries. The Philadel- 
phia Society being the largest local society, 
and on that account holding the banner 
with its three stars as presented by the 
National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, is entitled to sixteen delegates. 
Eight of these were named from the mem- 
bers present, and the executive committee 
was empowered to appoint the other-. 


Highest of 2.) in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President—Jane Campbell. 

First Vice-president—Mrs. E. J. Bartol. 

Second Vice-president—Miss E. Hea- 
cock, 

Treasurer—Mrs. M. F. Kenderdine. 

Corresponding Secretary—Dr. M. E, 
Allen. 

Recording Secretary—L. M. B. Mitchell. 

The Organization Committee for the 
year, as appointed by the president, con- 
sists of the president, one vice-president, 
Mrs. Tilney, Mrs. Ruschenberger and Mrs. 
Avery. 

The Literature Committee, Mrs. Amies, 
Miss Dornan, Mrs. A. F. Morgan, Miss 
Matter. 

Three proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution were presented in writing: That 
Section III. be amended by the omission 
of the words “honorary president.”’ 

That Section VIL., defining the duties of 
honorary president, be omitted. 

That Section VI., relating to dues, be 
made to read: ‘*The minimum dues shall 
be $1, and each member is requested to 
state how much more he or she will con- 
tribute as dues, to remain in force till re- 
voked by the member.” 

The secretary read the following resolu- 
tions: 

Whereas, our beloved and _ honored 
guide, friend and counsellor, Miss Mary 
Grew, has finished the course of her 
earthly life; and . 

Whereas, during that life she has un- 
waveringly stvod in the front rank in the 
advocacy of reform, and has ever been the 
unfaltering and zealous champion of the 
claim of women to equality with men in 
political rights and educational oppor- 
tunities; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Woman Suffrage 
Society of the County of Philadelphia, 
desire to place on record our deep grief at 
her loss, our high appreciation of her ser- 
vices, our profound respect for her char- 
acter, and our gratitude for the self-sacri- 
ficing labor, continued until the very last 
day of her long and honored life, during 
which she accomplished so much toward 
the full enfranchisement of women. And 
be it further 

Resolved, That this Society hold a fitting 
memorial meeting in her honor, in which 
an account of her life and labors shall be 
more fully set forth, so that it shall be 
generally made known what a debt of 
gratitude women owe to one who spent so 
many years in the endeavor to benefit 
them. L. M. B. Mircne., Sec. 


-_-- 


NORTH CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Ocr, 23, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The agony will soon be over, and we 
shall know our fate. It is useless to spec- 
ulate. From the first, most of the papers 
have been fairand friendly. They are not 
anxious to print arguments, but they put 
in pictures of the workers, and speak 
respectfully of them. Only two promi- 
nent papers of the State have opposed us, 
whereas thousands have helped. Mrs. 
Ida Harper has superintended press work, 
and done wonders for us. Californians 
owe her much. Few can comprehend the 
tact and sacrifice of time and comfort 
which have attended her work. 

Miss Anthony is north or south, any- 
where to help, and if our Amendment 
carries, her age will be renewed. We 
ought to have her part of the time in the 
future. Miss Hay keeps the speakers 
moving. Headquarters in the Parrott 
Building, San Francisco, is a busy place, 
with a dozen secretaries, and a thumb on 
the pulse of the State. 

Rev. Anna Shaw and Mrs. Catt 
especially active, attending political meet- 
ings, picnics, rallies, wherever they can 


are 


be got on to men’s platforms. The 
younger parties are sincere in their 


espousal of our cause, but a good half of 
the old parties are not, so it is a see-saw; 
we are in and we are out; generally not 
sure until the last minute of a place at all 
at their meetings, or mention by their 
speakers. If a woman is allowed to speak, 
she is pushed to the close, usually, and 
introduced with a regret that the lateness 
of the hour permits only ‘‘a few remarks.” 
The politicians don’t want us; evil does 
not want us, and is banded against us. 
The Liquor League has organized against 
us. Its organ, the Saloonman, is wise in 
giving reasons for our defeat. In fact, 
the Amendment was put to “down” the 
women, hoping to discourage us, so that 
we shall keep quiet. But the best things 
in this world have often come because 
God has turned an evil intention aside and 
put good in its place; and we hope. 

Up and down the State, clergymen have 





not only earnestly prayed for us, but 
many are working hard for our Amend- 
ment. Business men are frightened. 
One man said to me, “I hate woman suf- 
frage, just hate it: but we have gone to 
the dogs now, and if the women cannot 
help us out, no one can.’ Another, a 
great landowner, said, ‘‘We are obliged to 
employ this irresponsible labor; it out- 
numbers us at the polls, and controls our 
local affairs. We employers are helpless. 
Many care nothing for life or property; a 
little more and we are entirely in their 
power. Alone we cannot cope with them, 
but with the women to help, we can. It 
is our only safety.’’ Many see this. We 
ought to be enfranchised because it is 
right, but these personal motives work 
for us. 

The unusual money stringency and de- 
preciation of property and lack of work are 
helping us. Things are so far from per- 
fect that the most stupid can see a chance 
for improvement. Women never made so 
heroic an effort to free themselves before. 
Only one woman has come out as a Re- 
monstrant, and her character is such as to 
help us. No disfranchised class of men 
ever began to do so much for their own 
freedom. Mrs. Linesdale, of the Berkshire, 


has given board to several for over a year; | 


numerous women have given time, and 
worked harder than do most employés. 


Yesterday there was a fine theatrical | 


entertainment in San Francisco. The 
actors contributed their services, as did 
the singers. The Tivola, owned by a 
woman, was donated, and the whole was 
for woman suffrage. There was a large 
crowd, and we hope a substantial addition 
to the treasury. 

Last week was the State W. C.T U. 
Convention at Petaluma. I do not know 
one member who is not heartily in favor 
of suffrage. As a rule, we have kept 
subordinate to Amendment work, aiding 
in every way. Most of the Amendment 
clubs have had W. C. T. U. women as 
foremost workers. We have helped on 
petition and precinct work, and many 
have subordinated themselves entirely to 
this work. It has absorbed the organiza 
tion, to a great extent. The State Con- 
vention gave great prominence to this 
subject. We had a funny debate: on the 
question, ‘‘Resolved, That woman suffrage 
will help, not hinder, men in industrial 
lines.’ One opponent explained that this 
isa “Turnover Campaign.’ So she had 
turned over, Another, Mrs. Eva Kimball, 
interviewed a tramp, a voter and op- 
posed, and elaborated his arguments, 
closing with his assertion that ‘it would 
be wuss for women,.”’ Nothing better 
has been said in opposition by any one. 
In this State, however, it is impossible to 
get any one to argue against suffrage who 
is not in favor. 

We have delegated a woman, long in 
Chinese mission work, to visit, so far as 
possible, our new native Chinese voters 
in the interest of our Amendment. At 
the recent Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence, 125 members voted for the admis- 
sion of women to the General Conference, 
25 against it, and the twenty-five oppo- 
nents include the Chinese clergy. What 
would they have done during the Kearney 
riots had it not been for women? The 
best men are on our side. 

SARAH M, SEVERANCE, 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Ciry Pornt.—One of the largest meet- 
ings ever held by the League took place 
on the evening of Oct. 27th, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. M. H. A. Evans, 
Independence Square. After a brief busi- 
ness meeting, at which six new members 
were added, the president stated that, in 
accordance with the general desire, a joint 
debate on the currency question had been 
arranged, Mr. E. B. McKenzie to speak in 
advocacy of the free coinage of silver, and 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, of the gold stan- 
dard. After an admirable rendering of 
“The Star Spangled Banner’? by a quar- 
tette consisting of Mrs. Albert M. Wil- 
liams, Miss Bertha Wells, Mr. Frank 
Tuttle, Mr. Fred Locke, accompanied by 
Miss Ora M. Williams, Mr. E. B. McKen- 
zie occupied thirty minutes in advocating 
free coinage. After another song by the 
quartette, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell spoke 
for a half hour in favor of the gold stan- 
dard. Both gentlemen were accorded ten 
minutes for rejoinder, after which oppor- 
tunity was given for questions. After a 
three-minute speech by Mr. W. W. 
Nichols, the company joined in singing 
‘*America.”’ A vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to the gentlemen who had pre- 
sented the question. The company then 
adjourned to the supper-room, where 


| light refreshments were served; and the 








discussion of the evening’s debate was 
continued in a most animated manner by 
interested groups. 











THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuaRE.—Next week Auber’s 
tuneful ‘Fra Diavolo”’ is announced, and 
is sure to give satisfaction. ‘‘Fra Diavolo”’ 
has held the musical public on both sides 
of the Atlantic through the present gen 
eration, and enjoyed great popularity in 
Europe for a quarter of a century before it 
was heard in this country. 
shows Auber’s fertility in melodic inven- 
tion and his genius in chorus writing. 
The story is full of interest, and its 
humorous features heighten the enjoy- 
ment. The cast will be: Fra Diavolo, 
J. K. Murray; Lorenzo, Edgra Temple; 
Beppo, Oscar Girard; Giacomo, W. H. 
Clark; Matteo, John Read; Lord Allcash, 
Lindsey Morison; Lady Alleash, Rose 
Leighton; Zerlina, Clara Lane and Laura 
Millard. ‘Fra Diavolo”’ is announced for 
a single week, with “Carmen” to follow. 
Next Wednesday a rose matinée is an- 
nounced, and two thousand bride, mer- 
met and bridesmaid roses will be given 
away. 

a 

BowboINn SQuarRE.—A bridge of human 
bodies is in itself a novelty, but when this 
human footway is suspended in mid-air 
across a raging cataract, the spectator is 
thrilled and astounded. This is an actual 
feature in ‘“* The Span of Life’’ which 
again comes to the Bowdoin Square next 
week. During this scene, laid in the 
mountainous regions of Africa, the hero- 
ine, to escape being captured by a tribe of 
natives, has to cross a deep chasm with 
roaring torrent of falling waters. Three 
of the pursued party, seeing all other 
means of escape cut off, mount each 
other’s shoulders an’ when joined to- 
gether drop across the chasm, forming a 
living bridge over which the heroine and 
her child cross in safety. Ten master- 
pieces of art are used in ‘*The Span of 
Life;’’ one a lighthouse off the Devon- 
shire coast. ‘The Span of Life’’ has had 
a long run in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and Chicago. It combines scenic 
stage mechanism and powerful effects 
and climaxes. The management are offer- 
ing their patrons the greatest novelty of 
the amusement world, and one of the best 
first-class performances given in Boston 
this season. The company under the 
direction of Mr. William Calder has made 
this famous play popular. 





A MILLION GOLD DOLLARS 


Would not bring happiness to the person 
suffering with dyspepsia, but Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla has cured many thousands of 
cases of this disease. It tones the stomach, 
regulates the bowels and puts all the 
machinery of the system in good working 
order. It creates a good appetite and gives 
health, strength and happiness. 


Hoop’s PILis act harmoniously with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Cure all liver ills. 
25 cents. 


HOLLANDER & CO 


Outside Garments 


Monday we shall offer a large 
number of New Style 


COATS AND CAPES 


At prices ranging from 


$15 ~ $35 


These are of unusually good 
value and well worthy of inspec- 
tian. 

We would also call attention 
to our superb line of 


FUR GARMENTS 


OF ALL KINDS. 














202 to 212 Boylston St. 
fo and Park Sq. 





Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
OFFICE HOURS: 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 

From to A. M, to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 





Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 


Its music: 


THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases 
put together, and until the last few years 
was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable, 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. It is taken internally 
in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. 
It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials, 

Address, 
F, J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician’s widow, 
desires a pontion of responsibility and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
guide to youn x ladies going abroad or to California, 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super- 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. References regard- 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can be given. Address Mr-. Hardy, care 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 719 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


N. BE. Women’s Club.- Monday, Nov. 9, 3.30 
r. a Discussion, “The Advantages of Foreign 
ravel,”’ 























‘HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Her Writings, in a New Riverside Edition 
from beautiful New Plates. Thoroughly 
edited and rearranged with a Biographi- 
cal Sketch and Notes. With Portraits, 
Views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homesand other 
Illustrations, on engraved Title-pages. 
In 16 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 


Six volumes have already appeared ; the following 
are now ready. 


DRED, AND OTHER ANTI-SLAVERY 
TALES AND PAPERS. 2 vols. 
STORIES, SKETCHES, AND STUDIES. 


Mere Literature and 
Other Essays. 


By Wooprow WILSsoN, 
Princeton, author of ‘* Congressional 
Government,”’ ete. 12mo, $1.50. 


This book may fairly be called a varied statement 
of the proper aims of literature and historical study, 
and represents both admirably. 


Authors and Friends. 


By Mrs. JAMEs T, FIELDs. 
ically printed, $1.50. 


Professor in 


12mo, artist- 


Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson 
Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, and 
Tennyson. 


Friendly Letters to Girl 
Friends. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Wuirney, author of 
‘Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” ete. 16mo, 
$1.25. 
lrhese letters are on topics about which girls need 

counsel, and are full of good sense, useful sugges- 

tions, and a tonic spirit. 


A Second Century of 
Charades. 


By WiLLIAM BELLAMY, author of 
Century of Charades.’”’ 18mo, $1.00. 
These are of the same unique character as the 

previous hundred characes—thoughtful, ingenious, 


rilliant, Cnraly puzzling, and very satisfactory 
when guessed. 


+A 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 








Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 








Boston, Dec, 27, 1890. 
THE KNITTED MATTREss Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 
Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with the Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for house- 
hold purposes under damask cloths, and 
we are glad to reply that it meets with 
general satisfaction, and we sell more of 
it than any other material for that put- 
pose. We believe it an excellent article 
in every way. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & Co. 
26 to 42 Winter Street. 


INSIST = oaving Eanes Tobie Pedy 
tall the leading dry goods houses: 

— Writeus for samples and catalogue. 

KNITTED FIATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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